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Introduction 


The Department of Guru Nanak Sikh Studies was establis- 
hed in the vear 1970 A.D., in persuanoe of a scheme of Panjab 
Govt. and the University Grants Commission to set up Guru 
Nanak Chairs at some Universities of India in commemoration 
of the birth-quincentenary of Guru Nanak Sahib which was 
celebrated in the year 1969 A.D. all over the world. This was 
primarily to promote the interest in Sikh Studies, Needless to 
say that since the birth of Sikhism, the activity about this 
aspectie. of academic involvement about it is insufficient. 
Sikhism is a new religion. On philosophical or historical 
grounds, they have achieved distinction of which one can 
legitimately take pride. But this distinctiveness, in their 
achievements on various fronts like cultural, religious, 
political, economical and national, could not attract the 
scholars in the number that it deserved. Asa matter Of fact 
some attempts had been made to explore and project the life 
of the Sikhs, but these attempts, good, or bad, were definately 
not enough. Many of these works which appeared durin 
the passage of time were elementary in nature and could not 
be presented as an acceptable model of Sikh Studies. On 
the whole, sikh studies remained unexplored and whatsoever 
the attempt was made, it was unsystematic and uncultivated. 
Therefore it was meagre in size, influence and proportion. 

In the last about 100 years, another problem canve up. 
Because of unemployment at home or basically being adven- 
turous people, alarge number of sikhs have settled outside 
of their home landi.e. panjab They migrated to tie ober 
parts of India and also to the other pats of the world, Today it 
is difficult to find a city or a country, in the world, where sikhs 
are not settled. This trend has brought innumerable gains to 
the sikhs. May be, this is one of the major reasons that wher- 
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ever they are, they are a prosperous people. But, alongwith 
prosperity, this trend has brought a number of problems also. 
Firstly, they have a distinctive look, and secondly their life style 
is slightly different. This aspect of their being different has 
created problems. These are small problems which are connect- 
ed with their day-to-day living while there all some serious 
problems about their culture, religion, politics etc. Such pro- 
blems are being faced mostly by those also who are settied in 
other countries. 


The second part of the story is that inspite of the fact 
that the sikhs, while living in foreign lands, had a tough and 
hazardous life, they hed contributed to the life of those 
countries in abundance. Wherever they have gone and 
settled, they have influenced the life there in every way. The 
economy, culture and so much so the political life of that 
coun try has a bearing of their influence. In many countries. 
they have participated and in several cases led the local peoples 
struggle for independence. So much so that they sacrificed 
their lives for the independence of that land. 


When the Department of Guru Nanak Sikh Studies was 
conceived and its scope and objectives were chalked out, one 
the immediate objectives, to be achieved, was to collect infor- 
mation abovt the sikhs who ere settled in foreign lands and 
pass iton to the Indian readers. Obviously sikhs in other 
countries have undergone a tremendous change in their life- 
style and this has resulted in some advantages and disadvanta- 
ges for them and they deserve to be uderstood or to continue 
to be part of the sikh society in India, or at least some channel 
must be evolved that the communication with them dces not 
break. Keeping in view this problem, one of the main projects 
of the Department of Guru Nanak Sikh Studies was planned 
to get prepared some material about the sikhs in other coun- 
Nes. To this day, unfortunately, may be because of the lack of 
funds or any other reason, no step could be taken in this direc- 
tion, ‘The Sikhs in Kenya’ is the product of this Commitment 
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and as a first step towards the fulfilment of this promise made 


by this department long ago. 1 am happy that though very small 
but a begining could be made, | hope that this department, in 
future, will work towards this direction as well. 


| am grateful to Dr. R. P. Bambah, Vice-Ghancellor, P. U. 
Chandigarh. Itis because of his active patronage that this 
monograph on ‘The Sikhs in kenya’ could be produced. | am 
also thankful to Prof. Prithipal Singh Kapoor, Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, who, very 
kindly, accepted my request to have a look onthe manuscript 
and after working on it, gave valuable suggestions. 


tam concious of the magnanimity whice Dr. Manjit Singh 
Sidhu showered upon me in accepting my request and in work- 
(ng, very hard, to produce this monograph ‘The Sikhs in Kenya.” 
for this department. 


1 am aware of the fact that some misrakes in proof reading 
have gone unchecked. 1 am sorry for these mistakes. 


Darshan Singh 
Prof, & Chairman. 
Deptt. of Guru Nanak Sikh Studies, 
Panjab University, Chandigarh. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE SIKHS IN KENYA 


Sikh overseas migration from the Indian subcontinent 
started late compared with Hindu, Muslim and Buddist over- 
seas migration. Perhaps, this is explained by comparatively 
young age of Sikh religion. The founder, Guru Nanak, was 
born barely five centuries ago. It took two centuries before 
they were transformed into the ‘Khalsa’ by the tenth Guru, 
Gobind Singh. The geographical situation of the Sikh Home- 
land, Punjab, which lies about two thousand miles away from 
the sea, could also be a reason for the sikhs emining interest 
in foreign lands as a later period. Therefore, it is not surprising 
to find that their East African connection began only towards 
the end of the nineteenth century with the British gaining 
possession of that territory. In fact, Sikh migration is closely 
linked to the development of the Uganda Railway and there is 
considerable truth in Grigg’s statement that “the railway is the 
beginning of all history in Kenya” (Hill, p.v.)2, It is not 
certain whether the first Sikhs to arrive in 1895 were railway 
construction workers or soldiers in the colonial army. The 
first batch of Sikh troops coniprised part of a volunteer force 
made up of 300 Punjabi Muslims and Sikhs raised from Indian 
army regiments. The main attraction for service in East Africa 
seems to have been the prospect of higher wages, Rs-18/—per 
month (1969, p.40)*. This army contingent reached Mombasa, 
the main port of East Africa, some time towards the end of 
1895, to begin a three year tour of duty. 

A study of the pictures available at the Kenya Railway 
Museum at Nairobi, for the period about 1900, confirms the 
above account. The majority of the Sikhs pictured at the 
opening ceremony of Salisbury Bridge, connecting Mombasa 
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with the mainland, were made up of Sikh troops or policeman 
along with a few junior Sikh officers. Another picture depicted 
a Sikh policeman and a civilian Sikh together with other Indians 
at Limuru; they formed part of a survey party. Sikhs troops 
together with others had also been employed to quell the 
mutiny by Sudanese troops in October 1897 (Hill, 1976, 
p. 168).° 

The need for imported Indian labour arose from the fact 
that indigenous labour was irregular. Most of the Indian 
labour comprised of the “hardy tribes of the Punjab, whence no 
difficuity has been expressed in procuring as many as wanted” 
(Hill, 1969, p. 189). In 1896, 1897 and 1898, the number of 
Indian labourers employed by the Uganda Railway were 
3.948; 6,086 and 13,000 respectively. The total recruited 
Indian fabour between 1896 and 1904 was 31,983. Of these, 
16,312 were repatriated at the end of their contracts Another 
6,484 were invalided and 2,493 died. Only 6,724 opted to 
remain in Kenya at the end of their contract in 1904; by then 
the railway line had reached Kisumu’. A majority of the 
Punjabis were Muslims, the rest being Sikhs and Hindus. 


The construction of the railway was by no means easy. 
Not only was the work difficult, but it also involved many 
hazards. Many Sikhs died of diseases such as malaria, yellow 
fever, dysentry scurvy, ulcers and xiggers, etc. There were 
others who were actually eaten by lions. Colonel J. H. 
Patterson, an engineer engaged in the construction of the 
railway, vividly describes the death of his Sikh Jamadar Ungan 
Singh at Tsavo : “at about midnight, the lion suddenly put its 
head inthe open tent door and seized Ungan Singh who 
happened to be the nearest to the epening by the throat. The 
unfortunate fellow cried out ‘choro’ (Let go), and threw his 
arms up around the fion’s neck. The next moment he was 
gone, and his panic stricken companions lay helpless, forced 
tolisten to the terrible struggle which took place outside, 


Poor Ungan Singh must have died hard ; but what chance had 
he ?” (1973, p. 19)6. 
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Following the completion of the Uganda Railway, jibed as 
the ‘lunatic line’, it was the “Indian drivers, signalman and 
and station masters who kept the trains running” (Delf, 1963, 
p. 14), 

According to Mr. Sheffied, the curator, Railway Museum, 
Nairobi, who formerly worked as a Permanent Way inspector 
(railway line maintainance section) from 1935 to 1975, “the 
Sikhs who worked with the railway were consciencions & 
willing workers. A few of them found their way into the 
drawing office, the Permanent Way and a few to station 
masters. A few worked as railway guards, but they found 
themselves in their element as being locomotive drivers and 
artisans of the blacksmith calibre; thinking on, they always 
liked a creative job rather than being a deskwalla, On the 
locomotive scene many have left behind their name, and many 
stories are told about them. For example, Bishen Singh and 
Sohan Singh worked together for many years. Bishan Singh 
was a stickler for being on time and always had his pocket 
watch on him, and would showit, and would say ‘there you 
are Sahib, right on time’. Not fora long time was it realised 
that he could not tell the time ... «.. The Sikhs were 
always very good sportman, they especially dominated the 
railway hockey team®”. 

Thus, we find that an appreciable proportion of the railway 
workers were Sikhs. The more educated ones rose to higher 
positions—e. g., the head clerk in the railway survey depart- 
ment up to 1901 was a Sikh (Sunday Post)? With the com- 
pletion of the railway line, he was allotted 105 acres of land 
at Kibos, To develop it, he wentto India and recruited 20 
Indians (Presumably Sikhs) to work on his farm. Some took 
up employment with the white farmers of Kenya in the Rift 
valley area. The more enterprising started their own busi- 
nesses. The majority, however, continued to serve in the 
armed services in the railways, police and the atmy. Their 
important role as servicemen was acknowledged even by 
Winston Churchill; who conceded ungrudginsly that it was the 
Sikhs (and of course Panjabi Muslims) who bore an honour- 
able role in the pacification of East Africa (1908, P. 49). 


Population Increase : 


The total number of Sikhs employed inthe railways and 
armed services, in various capacities, probably did not exceed 
3,000 at any one time during the period of the construction of 
the railway, from 1895-1801. Their numbers however were 
sufficiently large so as to enable them to raise a Sikh temple 
(‘Gurudwara’ house of God) at Kilindini in 1892 (The Sunday 
Post)'®. Sikh numbers in Kenya declined sharply following the 
completion of the railway line when many returned to Panjab. 
But without much loss of time their imigration again began to 
increase, slowly, The 1921 population census revealed that 
there were 1,619 Sikhs in Kenya, out of a total of 45,633 
people of Indian origins. At this period, the Sikh population 
was heavily male dominated, the sex-ratio being 1 female to 
every 4 males. This was understandable as in the early days 
most Asians (including Sikhs) came with the idea of making a 
fortune, and return home. As it happened many set up new 
homes in Kenya and they began to live and enjoy the climate 
which was modified by the altitude in the interior. 

By 1926, the Sikh population increased to 2,089. During 
the next four years, it doubled (4,427) as per 1931 census 
figures; 6 % of the entire population ot Indian origin), 


In 1948. their numbers rose to 10,663, of whom as many 
as 4,171 were females, thus showing a remarkable improve- 
ment in their sex-ratio, there being 2. females to 3 males, This 
improvement in the sex ratio that they were becoming a 
settled community. In the next 14 years, the Sikh population 
in Kenya doubled to 21,169, An appreciable proportion of 
this increase (estimated at approximately sixty per cent) was 
due to natural increase, the rest due to immigration which 
continued despite the Progressive tightening of the immi- 


gration laws, By this period, their sex-ratio had become close 
to normal, there being 87 females per 100 males, 

for this was what many Sikhs who previously had 
families in India had sent for them, 
marty and returned with their partners, 


The reason 
left their 
others went home to 
Besides, much of the 
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inthe 0-15 age groups was on account of natural increase 
increase that tended to produce near balanced sex-ratios.4 

During 1962-1969, the Sikh population must have decli- 
ned. The exact figures are not available.” But if the overall 
Asian population changes are an indication of the changes of 
its component groups ihen it follows that such a decline did 
take place; in the period under consideration, the total Asian 
Population declined from 176,600 to 139,000. This decline 
in population was largely as a result of the out-flow of the 
Non-African population on the eve of Kenya’s Independence in 
1963. In fact, the decline in the overall Asian population was 
smaller (interms of percentage) as compared to the decline in 
the European and Arab populations. The Asian proportion fell 
by one-eighth while the European and Arab population declined 
by one-sixth™®. From this, it can be estimated that the Sikh out- 
flow could not have been in any way out of proportion of the 
one-all of Asian population. 


By 1979, the Asian population came down to 78,600i.e. 
only 44.5 percent of the 1962 figure. Had the Sikh population 
declined accordingly the number of Sikhs in Kenya in 1979 
should have fallen to 9,470. In fact, the fall inthe Sikh 
population (as in the case of the Asian population) was due to 
an appreciable out-migration, primarily to Britain, which took 
place in the wake of Idi Amin’s expulsion of Asians from 
Uganda. The events in neighbouring Uganda in the early 
1970s created a feeling of uncertainty, and acted as a catylist 
for Asians in Kenya to leave for other destinations. More 
recently, following the abortive coup of 1st August 1982, 
Kenya intresed another wave of Asian outmigration which 
the Asian (including the Sikh population) population further. 


Distribution of Population 


Once the railway line was completed, the Sikh population 
tended to congregate within the Nairobi Province. To some 
extent this was true for the entire Asian population. For 
example, in 1962 almost half of the Asians found in Kenya 
were concentrated in Nairobi, The Sikh concentration in the 
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capital city was even greater, being two-thirds. Almost all 
the Sikhs found in Coast Province were in Mombasa in 1962; 
they formed 8 per cent of the Sikh popalation of Kenya. 


The remaining provinces of Rift valley, Nyanza, Central, 
Southern and Northern, contained 2,022, 1,740, 789,253 and 
10 Sikhs respectively. if the proportion found living in urban 
centres in these provinces are taken into account then the 
Sikh urban proportion would be about ninety per cent. Such 
a high degree of urbanization amongst Kenya Sikhs is not 
unexpected as the great majority of them were skilled workers 
{of Ramgariah caste) who easily got urban employment, or 
were themselves owners/partners in family concerns. It is very 
likely that such a geographical distribution continues. Unfortu- 
nately, break down figures have not been given for the Sikhs 
in the post-1962 censuses, An index of their concentration is 
provided by the fact that of the 21 Sikh temples found in 
Kenya, as many as 8 are located within the city of Nairobi. 


Sikh Temples and Schools 


At present there are twenty-one Sikh Temples in Kenya, 
These temples are not only places of worship but also important 
community centres. Very often, they also serve as innovation 
defussion centres — for example, new people come to 


Gurudwaras in their best active which reflect new trends in 
fashion, 


Of the 21 Sikh temples in Nairobi city, Siti Guru Singh 
Sabha, Guruduwara Bazar (2 branches,) Guruduwara Railway 
Landhiah (renamed as Ramagariah Guruduwara Railway 
Landhiah), Ramgariah Sikh Temple Pangani, Balmiki Guru- 
duwara and Namdhari Sangat are most frequented. Kisumu, 
Eldoret and Kitale also have two Sikh Temples each; one 
Ramgariah, the other Singh Sabha. Nakuru, Makindu, Kericho, 
Nanyuki, Meru, Nyeri and Thika have one Sikh Temple each. 
That despite their small humbers, the Sikhs were able to cons- 
truct so many temples indicates their anxiety to preserve their 
identity and make their presence felt, Another likely reason 
for the erection of large number of guruduwaras could be that 
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many Sikhs were in the construction businesses as such materi- 
als could be available to them and cost and voluntary commu- 
nity labour could also be available to them. 


(Salvadori, 1981/82, p. 16 & 17)", 


The first Gurdwara was established at Kilindini, Mombasa. 
Its date of foundation has been indicated as 1892", It is more 
likely to have been completed in 1895/96 when the building of 
the ‘Lunatic Express’ 


Commenced and a large number of Indian troops, largely 
Sikhs, were stationed there. The other temples came up 
subsequently, In most of these temples, the canopied alter 
where the holy book. (Adi Granth) is placed is beautifully 
carved. This was possible as many of the artisian Sikhs ir 
Kenya were excellent wood craftsmen, Undoubtedly, the mos 
captivating Sikh Temple is that of Makindu the administratior 
of waich was officially handed over to the Sri Guru Sing’ 
Sabha, Nairobi, on 3rd May 1930". The original temple, a tii 
roof structure was probably built at the tima when the work 
of laying the railway line was in progress, The massive 
Structure replaced the original one in 1926. The outer gate 
was built by a skilled craftsman commissioned from India at a 
more recent date. It is the only temple in Kenya which 
provides free food (lengar, according to Sikh tradition) to 
anyone (both Sikhs and non-Sikhs) who care to stop while 
plying between Mombasa and Nairobi, 

Besides that, there are several schools run by the Sikh 
temple's management committees. In Nairobi, there are 2 
Secondary Schools, 2 primary schools, 1 Nursery and 1 sewinc 
centre. The Singh Sabha runs 4 schools ~ two primary, one 
econdaty and a nursery, The Guruduwara Bazar management 
controls the rest. The Ramgariah Sikh Temple has started a 
general dispensary. The Sikhs also run primary schools at 
Mombasa, Nyeri, Kisumu and Nakuru 


It might well be asked "Way did the Kenyan Sikhs devote 
so much energy and money in building schools when there 
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sxisted government-run schools ?” The answer is simple: they 
wanted to preserve their cultural identity. This was only 
possible if their children could read and write Gurumukhi 
script, (the medium in which the Sikh religious scriptures are 
written) and learn their mother tongue — Panjabi. 


Caste 


Untike the Sikh immigration to South — East Asia that was 
largely dominated by the “Jat'’ class (with an agricultural 
background) the Sikh immigrants to East Africa has been 
dominated by ‘Ramgariahs’ (the Artisans class). However, 
the earliest of known to East Africa were ‘Jats’. The British 
prefered the Jat Sikhs for their army and police forces. But 
with the passage of time, the lergest group of the Sikhs who 
came to settle in Kenya was that of the Ramgariahs. To main- 
tain a separate identity as distinct from the domineering Jats, 
the Ramgariahs built their own Sikh Gurdwaras and called 
them Ramgariah Gurdwaras The Sikh Temples established 
vere called Singh Sahba & mere by an larga dominated by Jat. 
BAN UM eee -feature of the Ramgariah Sikh temples is 
that non-Ramgariah Sikhs are ineligable for membership a 
practice which controverse fhe Sikh doctrine of equality. 
However the Singh Sabha temples welcome all categories of 
Sikhs irrespective caste. 


The Ramgariah Sikhs today form at feast four-fifth of the 
Sikhs in Kenya. The rest are largely ‘Jats’ and ‘Khatris’ etc, 
tt was also noticed that certain Sikhs originating from Nawan 
Pind (near Amritsar in Panjab) have got together and formed 
an association known as the Sehmi brotherhood. It was 
fegistered as a society in 1953. According to its founder 
member and Vice-Chairman,’ the aim of the organization is to 
foster brotherhood and provide mutual help, though they 
also extend help to others (both Sikhs and non-Sikhs) as 
well. 

Social and Cultural Aspects 


Although the Sikhs (literally meaning desciple) of Kenya 
maintain many traditions that took root in the Panjab, the 
fand of the five rivers, yet they have, over the years evolved 
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distinct features. None is more striking than that of wearing 
exclusively black or white coloured turbans that are neatly 
folded before being wrapped over their heads. The turbans 
often have a pointed edge at the front. On the other hand, 
coloured turbans are rarely seen; this appears very strange to a 
Sikh visitor from outside. 

Another aspect peculiar to Kenyan Sikhs is the growing 
tendency towards Westernization. This is closely related to 
their moving away and in certain cases the conscious neglect 
of traditional Sikh values, Such a change has come about by 
the decrease in the Indian-born Sikh population who at present 
form less than 10 precent of the total Kenyan Sikh population. 
It was this generation that knew Panjabi Sikh culture and tried 
to maintain it by building Sikh temples and opening schools 
for imparting instruction in Panjabi (Gurmukhi script) through- 
out East Africa. To maintain their distinctive ethnic and 
religious identity, the greater proportion of them went have 
tothe Punjab to get a bride or a grcom. Some of them did 
marry local African women but their number was too small 
to affect the Sikh cultural pattern. 

More recently by the Kenyan Sikhs have doveloped a ten- 
dency of neglecting their language. Although the majority 
ofthem can and do speak reasonably good Punjabi, the 
proportion who can read and write Gurmukhi script is well 
below half, Increasingly. more and more Kenyan — born 
Sikhs are taking to speaking in English amongst themselves 
and Swahili with the aborigins. As such, the third and subse- 
quent generation of Sikhs often grow up having little 
knowledge of Punjabi. This implies that many of the local 
born cannot say their daily prayers as these are written in 
Gurmukhi script. The grow upas Sikhs in name only who 
understand very little about the Sikh religion and its practices. 
To them Sikhism means only the maintainance of the ‘five Ks" 
and going to the Gurdwara on Sunday mornings. As tothe 
teachings of Sikhism and the ten Gurus, they have only a 
foggy idea. 


The majority of the Sikhs in Kenya are wealthy as compared 
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to their counterparts in Punjab (who incidently have the 
highest standard of living in India). Most of them own cars 
and colour television sets, In the last few years, many have 
come to possess video cassette recorders. This has meant 
that most of their evenings are spent sitting in front the tele- 
vision; frequently, they miss reciting their evening prayer, 
‘rehras’, Only a few families (less than 3 per cent) have the 
‘Adi Granth’ (the Sikh holy book) at their houses. One probable 
explanation for this lapse can be that unlike the Christian bible, 
the Sikh ‘holy book is’ not considered as a book, but an em- 
bodiment of the spirit of the Ten Masters*®. Therefore, the holy 
scripture has tobe placed in a special room, and given all 
reverence. Every morning, a member of the family (often the 
head of the household) has to rise early and have a bath before 
he can install (parkash) the Adi Granth to receive blessings 
from the ‘Bani’. Likewise a closing ceremony (Sukh-Asan) 
has to be gone though after sunset. Very often, this duty falls 
upon the retired parent or grandparent. The other members 
of the household merely go into the prayer room and bow down 
before the Adi Granth & take that as the fulfilment of their 
religious duty, Thus, its not hard to find areason as to why 
local-born Sikhs have began avoid having the holy scripture 
as their homes. 

Sunday morning temple attend: is largely dominated 
by the elderly and the middle-aged. The young very often 
avoid going to the temple and when they do, they prefer to 
loiter around the temple rather than listen to the sermon, 
Furthermore, several women go to the temple without wearing 
the ‘chooni’ (a cloth used for covering the head). Before 
entering the temple, they borrow the head cloth, which are 
Strategically placed at the entrance of the temple. Another 
Observation has been that during the early morning racital 
(Kirtan) of the ‘Asa di Var’ between 6 a, m, and 7.30pm. 
there is virtually no attendance. 

In the Sikh Religion, ‘seva’ (service), has been given very 
special importance for it is believed that it confers great 
blessing on the performer. But it has been observed that 
frequently tne preparation of tood for tne ‘Langer’ 
undertaken by the Sikhs but the professiunai Africa 


voluntarily 
In caterers 
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are engaged for the purpose. Likewise the task of cleaning 
the utensils is also left to hired African labour 


Several Swahili words have crept into the Punjabi 
language. For example, one frequently hears Sikhs using the 
Swahili word ‘bogah’ for vegetables while serving food in the 
temple. Similarly other Swahili words commonly adopted by 
Kenya Sikhs are ‘asakari’ (guard), ‘kisu’ (knife) ndizi (bananas), 
fagia (to clean), jambo (to greet), toto (kid), etc 


Inter-clan and Inter-racial Marriages 


The inter-caste marriages amongst the Sikhs in Kenya have 
been noticeably rare. This is probably due to two main 
factors. First, such inter-caste marriages were often frowned 
upon in the Punjab, the Sikh homeland. Secondly, because 
of persistant rivalary between the Ramgariahs and the Jats. 
W.th the passage of tima, it is a very likely that these artificial 
caste barriers will disappear once the Indian-born generation 
vanishes from the scene. These restrictions will in all pro- 
bability hava no meaning for the third and fourth generation 
of Kenya-born Sikhs. Increasingly, they will tend to place 
emphasis on economic status and love while selecting marriage 
partners. The role played by parents in choosing partners 
for their children will also ba greatly reduced in the future. 


Logically, it follows that inter-racial marriages will be met 
with distaste by Sikh parents who sometimes even disapprove 
of inter-caste matriages among Sikhs. Early records however, 
reveal that inter-racial unions have been taking place from the 
time when the railway line was being built. For example, 
Eliot observed that during ‘‘the time of the famine, a great 
many Wakamba women went to live with the Indian coolies 
who were working on the railway, then in the process of 
construction ........-..and children began to be born of these 
unions” (1905, p. 125)"4. Although Sikhs are not mentioned, 
yet itis certain thatsome of the Indian coolies must have 
been Sikhs. In the upcountry, one frequently comes across 
sizh Sik'1-native Keayan marriages, Virtually all these unions 
are between Sikh men and native Keaya (African) women, 
reverse cases are unheard of. There have also been cases of 
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a few Sikh men who have to wives-one Punjabi and the other 
African. Normally their Punjabi wife (the senior partner) lives 
in India while they live with their African wives in Kenya, 


According to Surinder Kaur, at the beginning of the 20 th 
Century, Sikhs came as labourers to build the railways and later 
some of them “settled in and around Meru as farmers and 
traders. Many of them lost contact with India completely and 
married native African women. The off springs Of these marriag- 
es grew up as half kenayans but their fathers made certain that 
they adoped the Sikh faith. Meru is not the only place where 
we find Afro Sikhs. They are to be found in other towns of East 
Africa and at the moment they are a community of about two 
thousand, One difference between the Meru Sikhs and the 
others is that, the Meru Sikhs do not speak Punjabi, whereas 
their counterparts in other parts of East Africa speak Punjabi 
fluentiy”’ (1977, p.63)**. 

Very ofren the Kenyan Sikhs refer to the off springs of Afro- 
Punjabi Sikhs the Sikhs as ‘Chutareh’ meaning mixture. The 
majorty of the Sikhs of Inian origin look down upon these 
Afro-Sikhs who are easily idenitfiable because of their kinky 
hair. Few are willing to socialey accepr them**. 

Apart from Afro-Punjabi Sikh marriages, several Sikh men 
have married European women®’. There have been instances 
when their parents have ostracised their children for marrying 
outside their religious group. Ina number of such cases, the 
matriages have foundered owing to the pronounced cultural 
differences 


SIKHS AS PIONEERS OF TRADE UNION & FREEDOM 
MOVMENTS OF KENYA 

The Sikhs have played a notable role in the trade union 
movement of kenya. Undoubtedly, the unsung hero, the drivi- 
ng force behind the trade union movement in Kenya was Sardar 
Makhan Singh, “Between 1947 and 1950 he intiated trade 
union history in kenya by forming a colony-wide and all purpose 
trade union, This effort, which inevitable strengthened African 
labour morale, was dubbed ‘Communist’ and inflammatory’ by 
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the authorities, and Makhan Singh was later detained during 
the Mau Mau revolt and confined to a remote part of Northern 
Kenya” (Delf, 1963, pp. 37-38) 28. In fact, Makhan Singh 
was detained for eleven and a half years, longer than any other 
political detainee during the Britsh rule. James Beauttah “Dur- 
ing my trip to India in 1947, I had a long talk with Makhan. 
Singh in Delhi. 1 urged him to return to kenya to help organise 
the unionsin such a way that they would help in the political 
struggle. He agreed with me completely, and when he finally 
got back to kenya in August 1947, he was one of the first to 
say that our main political goal should be independence, These 
were shocking words at the time to many of the KAU leaders, 
even though they would not admit it now,’ (Spenser, 1983,83, 
84),°. His contributions towards the Kenyan independence 
movemant has been largely ignored. 

According to Mr. Fred Kubai, a former cabinet minister 
“There is one thing! must make clear, This is about Sardar 
Makhan Singh as I personally know him. He suffered honestly 
for our Kenya’s working class and idependence. He became 
much feared because of his political beliefs and activities. 
though | have not at any time ever seen him cross the border 
from Kenya's national struggle to a pure marxist-communist 
struggle. He opposed vehemently any suggestion of getting 
financial aid from any organisation abroad. He also opposed 
any move to affiliate our trade unions with foreign world 
organisations but said that we should just ask for their moral 
support. He strived to identify himself and his activities with 
the indigenous people and the Kenye Airican Union's policies. 
He did not at any time advocate violence or unconstitutional 
methods. He believed and acted in the foremost task of 
educating and organising workers in all matters affecting them 
politically, economically and socially, leaving itto them to 
decide themselves in a democratic way.'’ He then went on to 
describe Makhan Singh as a Kenyan nationalist of the highest 
order and a brother in trade unionism and in our national strug- 
gle for independence’ (Makhan Singh, 1969)*”. 

Another Sikh who occupied a prominent position in the 
kenyan political life was Chanan Singh, an outstanding Nairobi 
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lawyer. According to Delf, ‘one Asian who has spent most of 
his life trying to break down barriers, both inside and outside 
his community was Chanan Singh. In 1962 an elected member 
of the Kenyan legislative Council, and Parliamentary Secretary 
to Mzee Jomo Kenyatta, Chanan Singh's career stems from the 
root of modern East African life, the Kenya-Uganda Railway. 
He came to Kenya to work as an artisan for the railway comp- 
any and entirely by his own efforts became a clerk and later a 
barrister. With scrupulous respect for accuracy, he has written 
countless articles for Asian papers advocating policies which 
would democratise kenyan Society” (1963, p.70, 71). He 
continued to play a positive role in the mainstream political life 
though admittedly a limited role, being an non-African-of the 
country, later becoming a judge. It is noteworth that Chanan 
Singh the frist president of the Kenya Freedom party. 

There were many other prominent Sikhs who played an 
miportant role in the political life of Kenya. Alderman Mohan 
Singh had the distinction of being the first Asian Deputy Mayor 
of Nairobi. Like wise Dr. Surinder held a similar position in 
Kenya's second largest city, Mombasa. 

The Sikh Commonwealth : 

The Sikhs are found in all the continents yet the idea for 
the formation of the Sikh Commonwealth originated in Africa- 
the so called ‘dark’ continent This indea was conceived by 
a brilliant Sikh, Mr. Kirpal Singh Sira, who was born in Nairobi 
in 1930. In 1975, he published the proposals for a world wide 
arganisation (Sikh Commonwealth), “born of a vision’ as he 
states in the book The concept was well-received by? Sikhs all 
over the world and he was asked to produce the ‘master plan’ 
its constitution. This he did in the Charter and By-laws of the 
Sikh Commonwealth which has now been accepted the world 
over. Briefly, its structure would comprise of a world Sikh 
Council and its Chancellor, Country Councils and District 
Councils with their respective chairpersons. It is designed to 
provide the Sikhs the folling services insurance. banking, 
welfare and social services (eg.education, resesrch, medical, 
Missionary, sports and cultural, ressettlement, widow's fund, 
pension schemes, etc.), arid promotion of industrial and scient- 
ific development. 
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The drive for membership has started, beginning, with 
kenya, Very soon it will be launched in other countries. 
Once fully established, it will be a body that will help not only 
in promoting brotherhood amongst Sikhs but will also become 
a socio-economic vehicle for the advancement of Sikhs. 

It is an undeniable fact that no other Asian Community in 
East Africa has contributed to the advancement of sports as the 
Sikhs. They have not only produced excellent sportsmen but 
also key sports administrators for kenya, The Sikhs who have 
been known for their fine physical build in the Indian sub-conti- 
nent began to form sports clubs in kenya as early as the 1920's 
when they numbered barely 3,000. A khalsa Union was formed 
but it met an early end. It was succeeded by the khalsa club 
whose main activity was hockey and to a limited extent volley- 
ball. The internal dissension within the Sikhs in Nairobi led to 
its extinction and replacement by the Sikh Union Club in 1934. 
In 1959, to mark the club‘s silver jubilee a new cricket and 
tennis pavilion were added, and the opening ceremony was 
performed by H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala®® 

Hockey haS been one sport in which the Sikhs have 
dominated the kenya olympic hockey teams. In fact, a few 
years ago, over half of kenya’s hockey team was made up by 
Sikh Union Club, Nairobi alone. The father figure of kenyan 
hockey was a Sikh, Mr. Mahan Singh who not only popularised 
the game but also raised it to international level Even in cricket 
the Sikhs have played an important role both at the National 
and provincial levels. 


The Sikh who did become a legend in his own life-time 
was the “Flying Sikh’ Joginder Singh He won the toughest 
motor racing event (with his brother Jaswant Singh as his co- 
driver), the East African Safari Rally for the first time in 1965 
and later went on to record two more victories in the same 
event®, Sikhs have also done very well in other fields such 
as wrestling, golf. baminton, billiards, and shooting. For 
example, the current shooting champion of kenya is Satinder 
Singh sehmi. 


Their participation in sports has helped to build friendships, 
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mutual understandings and respect with other ethnic groups. 
“By their example and skill the Sikh Community has been to 
the fore in promoting citizenship through sportsmanship in 
hockey, cricket and other games” (Mrs. Needham-Clark 1959)*°. 
Recently, Jasmer Singh, noted that although the Sikhs continue 
to be a force in the field of sports, but of late “‘the balance has 
‘turned in favour of administrators rather than sportsmen actually 
taking part in the game. The reason for this is the apathy of 
the present day young men who due to affluency among the 
Sikh families are beginning to be lured away from the healthy 
sports past-time for fast-moving cars, social life and other evils 
that go with it” (1982, p.43)**. To remedy the situation he goes 
on to suggest that Sikhs Union Club should be made more 
attractive by providing them better facilities-this can be 
achieved, if the Sikh temples provide them with generous 
grants. 

Despite the sharp decline in their total numbers since 
Kenya's independence in 1963-many left for Britain as they 
were British subjects-the Sikhs continue to play acrucial role 
in kenya’s economic and social life. They remain a force in 
several fields such as the automobile repair workshops, foundri- 
es, body-building (buses and lorries), co,.struction industry, saw 
milling, furniture making, metal works, etc. Outside the econo- 
mic sphere, thay are active sportsmen especially in hockey, crick- 
et shooting, golf, etc Since ‘uhuru (independence) their numbe- 
ts have been falling. The natural question is. Will the remaining 
Sikhs also emigrate Kenya ? To project into the future is not 
easy. But from my detailed interviews what the Asian-born and 
local kenya-born Sikhs, | discovered that the local born genera- 
lly have an attachment to their mothercountry- The vast majority 
consider Kenya tobe thier real home and would like to live 
there permanently, On the other hand, the commitment of the 
foreign-born is understandably less strong to their country of 
adoption. In fact, over too-thirds of them hold British passports. 
Then there is a third element, the small Afro Punjabi sikh Com- 
munity. They have an absolute commitment to kenya, though 
they never display hesitate to affection to theirspiritual home— 
Punjab. They would like to visit Punjab to make a pilgrimage to 
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the Sikh holy shrines, but would hesitate to settle outside kenya. 
fo consolidate the Sikh religion in East Africa two things are 
necessary. The firstis that the so called pure Punjabi Sikhs 
should step discriminating against the Afro Punjabi Sikhs. This 
discrimination is much more pronoUnced amongst the India- 
born sikhs. more so amongst the wormenfolk. Secondly, the 
Sikhs should start proselytizing amongst the natives, To his 
erid two things are necessary. The Indian born sikhs must get 
rid of the erroneous and utterly false notion that only Punjabis 
can be good Sikns*”. The next step is to train Swahili English 
speaking preachers to spread the message of Nanak. At the 
sam: time, effarts should #2 mad» to translate at least parts of 
the Sikh scriptures in Swahili and to distribute the same to the 
local populatior, Such measures are essetial to ensure that 
the Guru Nank’s fai h not only services but also flourishes in 
East Africa in the years to come 
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This agreement was mace between Mr. Kartar Singh of 
Makindu and Mr. Labh Singh Ragi of Nairobi on behalf of 
their respective Sir Guru Singh Sabhas. The agreement 
was made by them on first May 1930 and was duly 
stamped andsigned in the presence of one Mr. Dharam 
Singh. Ata latter date the Sikh Temple Makindu be- 
came autonomous. 


There is a |egend built around the temple's history. Visitors 
are told thet a native (African) of Makindu actually 
saw the tenth Master (Guru Gobind Singh) in person on 
several occassions. His discription of Guru Gobind Singh 
(i. e. a Sikh rider on a splendid horse. with a white hawk) 
convinced the local Sikhs that his account was bona fide. 
They built a temple at the spot and keep alight (using ghee 
for fuel) burning at all times of the day. According to Nari- 
ain Singh, the decision to rebuild the Sikh Temple of 
Makindo, cut right through f! ¢ internal dissensions which 
had persisted within the community for nearly half a 
century. No matter what the causes of the differences had 
been, regardless of what had sustained them to this day, 
Makindu became a magnet of Unity. Into Makinhu poured 
Sikhs from all over East Africa forgetting their affiliations 
in their cwn towns and (The jay post, ist Oct. 
1971) 

Personal communication with Mr. Avtar Singh Sehmi on 
3tst August, 1983 

Manas ki jaat sabli ha ek, pechanbo, (in Akal Ustak, by 
Guru Gobind Singh). 

The five ks refer to ‘kesh’ (long hair), ‘kanga’ (comb), 
‘Kara’ (steel bangle), ‘Kirpan’ (sword) and ‘Kachha’ (Punj- 
abi shorts). 


The term Ten Masters refers to the ten Sikh human gurus, 
beginning with Guru Nanak and ending with Guru Gobind 
Singh. The Sikh gurus lived between 1469 to 1708. 
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The probable explanation for this behaviour lies in the 
fact that in Punjab fair skin colour is always given 

preference. Fair Sikh girls find it much more easy to 

find well placed husbands than those with dark complexion 

The reason for this lies in class distinction. Fair sikh 

girls usually belong to economically better families and 

normally stay indoors while the girls from poorer families 
have to work in the fields and often acquire dark skin 

ccmplextion due to exposure. 


26. The majority of the Sikh men married to white women are 


often highly educated. Very few of them have married 
Kenyan-botn white girls. Usually they met their partners in 
the U.K. and the U.S., places where they spent several 
years studing. 
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Mr. Sira has liad a very chequred career, At the age of 
15 he left for the United Kingdom. By 1951, at 21 he had 
Not only graduated as a mechanical engineer but had also 
Passed through the ranks of a pilot officer. flight engineer ~ 
on Berlin airlift anda ground engineer with the British 
National carrier, He served with several airlines in Europe 
East Africa before launching his own aviatioy company, 
Kenya Airways, in 1965. Twelve years later it had become 
the largest private aviation company when he gave up 
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its name since the government of kenya wanted to adopt 
the name for its national carrier, 

Mr, Sira’s active paiticipation in the affairs of the Sikhs 
began in the mid 1940s when be helped te from the Sikh 
association of the United kingdom for a separate Sikh State 
prior to the partition of the Inidan sub-continent in 1947. In 
fact he led several demonstration marches from Trafalgar 
Square. London to 10, Downing Street. 


The Sikh Union Nairobi. Silver Jubiles 1934-1959, 
Souvenir Brochure, prepared by Narain Singh, et al. 
Barnard, R,et al. (1975), The Flying Sikh, Transaftica 
publishers Ltd, Nairobi. 
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Nairobi City. 
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The attitude of Punjabi Sikhs became amply clear during 


the survey. One untenable reason advanced by some was 
that Africans cannot grow long hair, 


CHAPTER IL 


THE SIKH IMMIGRATION To 
KENYA 


introjuction 


Unlike Sikh emigration to Southeast Asia which can be traced 
to the middle of the nineteenth century, Sikhs started migrating 
to East Africa only in the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
Despite their discomfiture in te Anglo-Sikh Wars of the 1840s 
had nonetheless won the admiration of the British for the 
valour and fidelity. No other independent state in South 
Asia had stood before the might of the British power for so long 
and has fought so fiercely. Thus, it occasions no surprise 
that the British started recruiting the Sikhs in large numbers in 
the wake reorganisation of their imperial forces soon after 
indian Mutiny of 1857. The first Sikhs tobe introduced to 
East Africa were soldicts-dawn from various Sikh regiments 
in India-to help in the pacification of East Africa", a process 
in which they played an eminent roie. Following close on 
their heels, a large labour force made up largely of the hardy 
tribes of the Punjab-including Muslims, Sikhs and Hindus-was 
brought between 1895 and 1906 to help construct the famous 
Uganda Railway (afterwords East African Railway), popularly 
Jibed as the ‘Lunatic Express. Ata later stage, came their 
relatives, friends and fellow villagers. But, for reasons not enti- 
rely clear as yet, the labourers and subsequent arrivals amongst 
the Sikhs were predominantly artisans, the carpenters and 
blacksmiths commonly carrying the honnbi title of Ramgarhias, 


Home Districts (Sirthplace) of out migrants 


An outstanding fact to emerge was that two fifths of the mig- 
fants were from Jullundur, one of the 12 districts of Punjab. 
Close to two-fifths originated from three other districts-Amritsar 
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of (16%), Ludhiana (12%) and Hoshiarpur (11%) Five other 
districts-Faridkot (5%), Bhatinda (2'), Firozpur (24), Kapur- 
thala (19) and Gurdaspur (1%)-contributed 11 percent. None 
came from the three south eastern distticts of Sangiur, Patiala 
and Ropar. Another 9 per cent came from outside Punjab; 8 
from the Pakistani Punjab’, 1 from Bareilly in Uttar Pradesh 
and 1 from Burma®. The Sikhs from the Pakistani districts of 
Lahore, Sialkot, Rawalpindi and Shekhupura migrated to Kenya 
prior to the partition of British India 


Decades in which Migrants were born, 


Table 1 reveals the decade of the migrants. From the 
table, it is clear that all, except one, were bom in the present 


century. 


Table 1 Decades in which Sikh migrants were born 


Period Per Cent 
Pre-1900 1 
1909-1909 14 
1910-1919 37 
1920-1929 26 
1930-1939 i4 
1940-1949 6 
1950-1959 2 
1890-1960 100 


A study of the above table reveals that the majority of the 
migrants were in the old age group. As many as 15 per cent 
were over 70 years old. The proportion above the age of 60 
(i.e. those born before 1920) rises to about one helf. A quarter 
were born in the decade 1920-1929 while the remaining one 
fifth were born in the period 1930-1960 (see table 1). 


There are no census figures showing the proportion of 
Sikhs born outside Kenya The figures for the Asian population 
(of-which the Sikhs form a part) however reveal that the propor- 
tion born outside Kenya have been declining rapidly. from ag 
much as 67.9 per cent in 1931 to 38.3 per cent in 1962, By, 
4969 thad coma down to. 2.38 per cent. Although no 


figures have béen provided in the 1979 census report, it would 
appear to have declined to about 20 per cent This general 
dectine was due to two. major reasons. The focal born popul 

ation was increasing through natural increase. On the other 
hand the foreign born population was declining owing to the 
high death rates prevalent amongst them as a majority of them 
were in the old age group. And since fresh immigration has 
been brogressively restricted, the indian born component could 
only deline in the face of the above two factors. Thus, it is 
obvious that the non-Kenya born Sikhs have been declining 
both in terms of absolute numbers as well as in percentage. 
Probably, the decline of the overseas-born Sikh males has been 
greater than that for the non Kenya born Sikh females’, Unless 
fresh Sikhs migration to Kenya occurs (an improbable proposi- 
tion), the Punjab born Sikhs will almost disappear by the end 
of this century. 


Year of immigration to Kenya 


It is doubtful if any of the original migrants who came to 
Kenya in the 1890s are still alive at present, although several 
of them were alive and active in the 1950s and 1960s 


Table2: Year ef migration to East Africa 


Year of migrationPer Cent 


4920-1929 26 
1930-1939 33 
1940-1949 26 
1950-1959 8 
1860-1972 7 
1920-1972 100 


Some of the migrants had gone to other parts of East Africa 
prior to settling in Kenya, 


There were only two persons amongst those surveyed-who 
same to a Kenya 111 1972. One person was married to a Kenya 
born girl and is a residence permit holder and not a permanent 
tesident, The other one was an autombile engineer who was 
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recruited from india to work ina bus and coach bodybuilding 
workshop owned by a Sikh. 


Fram the above table tc is evident that over eighty per cent 
of the 1S migrants entered Kenya in the 30 year period, 1920- 
(949, One fifth entered in the 1920s, one-third in the 1930s 
and another one fifth in the 1940s, Only 15 per cent arrived 
in the post-1950 period It might seem some wiat strange 
that the largest proportion arrived in the 1930s, a period of 
world Econcmic Depression. In fact, as mai.y as 50 per ent of 
the Sikh migrants to Peninsular Malaysia (Malaya too went 
there inthe 1930s 10. Thus, it would appear that depress\on 
had a severe affect on the home economy, forcing meny to 
oulmigrate. Alternate explanations are yet to be found. The 
pull factors have to be discounted as both Kenya and 
Malaysia too exverienced considerable hardship during tle 
world economic slump 


‘Caste of the Sikh migrants 


Caste system is alien to Sikh religion. Paradoxically its 
pervasive influence can be observed amongst the sikhs The 
explanation lies in the fact that the Sikhs in the past had 
close family ties with the Punjabi Hindus 11. 


Table 3: Caste of migrants to Kenya 


Caste per cent 
Ramgarhia 68 
Jats 21 
Khatris/Aroras 5 
Kukas 2 
Chhimbas 1 
Harijans (?) i 
Misc. & 
100 


‘There was one Arora and 4 Khatris 


2Kykas do not strictly conform a caste grouping but are an 
off-shoot of the Sikh religion. Both the Kukas can also 
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be added to the Ramgarhia fist. This then raises the pro- 
portion of Ramgarhia to 70 per cent. 

Almost seven tenths of the Sikh migrants to Kenya 
belonged te the artisan castes, especially tarkhans (carpenters) 
and Lohars (blacksmiths), populatly referred to as misiriy in 
Punjabi lancuege. In Kenya, they popularly refer to themsel- 
ves as Ramgariahs 12 Only twenty per cent of the Sikhs 
surveyed were Jas (farmers) 13) The remaining 11 per cent 
belonged to various castes—Khatris/Aroras (shop-keepers|tra~ 
ders), Shimbah (taylors), Harijans (untouchables, and two did 


not give their caste; the reason given was that the Sikh religion 


did not entertain divisior s on tle basis of ciste, 


Ti e question arises as to wi y jat’ dominated the migration 
steam to Southeast Asia and the Remgarbies dominated tle 
migration steam to East Africa? Most likely the reason lies 
inthe fact that early Sikh artisians migrating to Southeast 
Asian encountered stiff competition from the industrious 
Clinese craftsmen who had been established there prior to 
the Sikh migration to that area. Opposed to this, the 
hardy Sikh mistris encountered little or no competition from 
any ethnic group in East Africa. The demand for skilled 
labour, therefore, prompted many misiriy from Punjab to migrate 
to Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania. 


Literacy and educational Attainment 

Literacy and educational attainment are important attributes 
as these give us an idea about the quality of the migrants. 

Only 14 per cent of the Sikh migrants had no formal 
education; half of them were illiterates. Twelve per cent had 


been to primary school ranging from standard 1 to IV. The e 


majority of them who completed standard \V primary education 
had instruction in the Urdu language As many as 61 per 
cent had attended secondary school.’ Of these, the largest 
number had stopped somewhere between standard V and 
and standard IX, 22 had appeared jor ihe Matriculation 
examination and the remaining 11. 


a7 
Table 4 : Education level among the immigrants 


Education Level 


Per Cent 
No formal education 14 
Std. 1-Std. Iv 1 
Std. V- Std. IX 28 
Matriculation 22 
Junior/Senior Cambridge W 
Higher School Certificate 2 
Diploma 6 
B.A,|B. Sc. 3 
Others 3 
Total 100 


A few of them had failed in Matriculation, 


percent tad completed either the Junior Senior Cambridge 
Examination. All of those taking the latter examination had 
their early education in Kenya. T! ey had been brought to Kenya 
atan early age by their parents. Two percent had gone 
through the High School while 6 per cent had a diploma, largely 
in teaching, Only 3 per cent had a degree; of the three ‘others’, 
2 possessed ‘middle level pass’ and third had a ‘Giani’ (religious 
knowledge) certifcate. 


Thus, itis quite evident that the vast majotrity of the 
migrants from Punjab to Kenya were literates. Almost half 
of them had an educational background ranging fiom matricula- 
tion and above. 


Land Owned by Migrant’s Father/Migrant’s Share of 
Family Land 


The land owned sy a migrant's parents often serves to 


provide a clue about the economic condition of the families 
that sent emigrants from Punjab. 
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Table 5: Land owned by migrant's father 


Size of holding (acres) Percent 
No land 34 
0.5-4.9 23 

59.9 # 
10-19.9 16 
20-39.9 7 
40+ 3 
Do not know 10 
0-40+ 100 


One third of the migrant’s parents owned no land at ell 
slose to one third of their families owned less than 10 
acres, the bulk having less than 5S acres. The families of 
cne quarter owned between 10 to 40 acres of land and of 
these the majority owned less than 19.9 acres (see table 4), 
One tenth said that they did not know if their parents owned 
any land. tis very likely that in most of these cases, their 
parents owned either no land or a very small piece of land, 
and they felt embarrassed revealing this fact. 


An outstanding fact to emerge is that two-thirds of the 
migrant's families had: (a) no land; (b) less than 5 acres of 
land; (c) did not know if the family had any land. This clearly 
demonstrates that the main factor behind their out migration 
from South Asia was the lack of land. Another fact of some 
importance was that of the 10 immigrants whose families 
owned more than 20 acres of land, 7 were Jats, 2 Ram- 
gariahs and 1 Arora. 


In Punjab, amongst Sikhs families, it is customary that 
theland owned by the father, is divided equally among the 
male children. From the data collected during the survey it 
was possible to calculate the average share of land that each: of 
the 100 migrants inherited from his father (i. @. total land 
owned by the father, divided by the number of children), 


The total land owned by the 100 migrants. in Punjab: was 
@ mere 221 acres, thus givihg each migrant a meagre average 
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share (of the inherited land) of 2.1 acres. If the breekdown 
data is examined, it reveals that 34 per cent had no land to 
claim, 17 per cent had 1 acre or less as their share of the 
ancestral land holding, 18 per cent derive between 1.1 acre 
and 3 acre, 9 per cent between 3.1 and 5 acres, and 6 per cent 
between 5.1 and 10 acres. Only 6 per cent had a share of 
land, in Punjab, exceeding 10 acres. Of these five, the one 
with the largest share had 65 acres, The question that follows 
is | why did he migrate ? The answer was that owing to his 
large holding (and the fact that he was the only son of his 
late father) he was in danger of his life as his cousins had 
designs to kill him so as to inherit his property. To save his 
life, he ran, away to Kenya on the advise of his anxious mother. 


Thus, we find that as many as 78 per cent of the migrants 
either owned no land or less than 5 acres of land in the 
Punjab. If we consider the 10 per cent who do not know if 
they have any land in Punjab having no land, it raises the 
total from 78 per cent to 88 p2r cent. There can be little 
doubt that the principal reason for the outmigrations of Sikhs 
to Kenya was that they had no or little land (together with the 
addition factor of lack of work/low, wages for skilled workers) 
to support themselves comfortably in the Punjab. 


The small size of the land holding in the pocession of 
the migrants families can be traced to the fact that the bulk 
of the migrants to Kenya orginated from non-Jat (non-farming) 
backgrounds. Half of the migrants gave their parents occu- 
pation as tarkhans (27%), mistris (15%). mechanics’ (5%) 
electricians (4%). Only 15 percent said that their parents 
practised farming. The diverse occupations of the parents of 
the remainder are described in the footnote 14. 


Choice of Destination 


Almost two thirds, (66%) of the migrants had been 
either brought to Kenya by telatives or sent for the relatives 
In fact as many as 18 per cent had been sent for/brought 
along by their male parent. In the case of the others the 
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relatives responsible for bringing them included brothers, uncles 
cousins. brothers-in-law and fathers-in-law. In the case 
another 17% percent it was the presence of a relative that 
persuaded then to go te Kenya. Eleven per cent had heard 
of distant Kenya returning Sikhs. One of them especially come 
to take up farming for he had heard of ample farm land availa- 
ble in Kenya. Six others came for various reasons including 
recruitment from India, being :aken there by the British army, 
offered a job In Ke yya at the end of preaching tour, etc. 


Reasons for Outmigration 


Quite often it is not easy to distinguish reasons expla ning 
the choice of destination from factors responsible for migrants 
leaving their place of origin Nonetheless, to the question 
why did you decide to leave your own or village? about 
one third (34%) replied that the decision was taken on their 
behalf by their parents/other relatives as in most cases the 
migrants were too young at the time of migration lo have 
been able to decide for themselves. Ancther one quater (26°) 
Stated that they outmigrated to look for higher wages, thus 
implying that wage levels in India were not _ satisfactory. 
Six per cent specifically mentioned that they did not have 
sufficent farmland in India, Another 6 per cent were persu- 
aded by their relatives (4 by their brothers, one by his wife, 
and 1 by his uncie) to out migrate. Five per cent said wages in 
India were too low, Three per cent gave the reason es lack 
of work in India while another 3 per cent were t.onest in 
admitting that the major reason for out migrating ,from 
Punjab was hunger they had not enough to eat at home Still 
another 3 per cent gave the reason as w:nderlust. Two 
per cent said thet they faied to find a job in India; another 
two said that farming in India was difficult hence they out- 
migrated. They semaining ten gave various reesons life was 
in danger in inwz, business in India was slack, to earn 
money in order to clear a debt, the partition of British India 
forced him to outmigrate from Pakistan, ths step mother ill 
treated him, the wife was from Kenya etc. 
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Contracts in Kenya 


There were only 14 per cent Sikhs who did not have a 
relative in kenya prior to their migration (see table 6). Most 
of them, however, had fellow villagers|neighbouring villages 
staying in Kenya, 


Table 6 : Migrants relatives in Kenya 


Relationship Percent 
Father 42 
Uncle 16 
Brother 10 
Cousin 6 
Father-in-law 6 
Grand father 4 
Brother-in-law 4 
Sister il 
Grand uncle 1 
No relations 14 
Total 100 


Includes not only migrants relatives resident in Kenya at the 
time of migration but also relations who had! ved in Kenya at 
an earlier period 


In the case of 42 migrants tl eir father was 10 Kenya or had 
been prior to their arrival. Sixteen percent had uncles in 
Kenya, 10 per cent had brothers, 6 per cent had cousins, 5 per 
cent bed father-in-law, 4 per cent hed grand fathers; 3 others 
(1.per cent each) hada sister, brothers-in-law and uncle, Tre 
presence of close relatives in the case of over four-lifths of 
the Sikh migrants clearly suggests to the existence of a system 


of chain-migration 
The Maiden Journey from Punjab to the Port of Embarkation 


‘Tworfifths of the migrants travelled alone on the first leg 
of their maidan Journey from village town to the port of 
embarkation. A. large proportion were aecompanied by one 


crore relatives, or fellow villages/fellow-town 
(ne wes tekn to Kenya by the British army via Aden. 


Table 7: Relationship with the person accompanying 
the fresh migrant to the port ef embarkation 


Relatioship Per cent 
Alone (unaccompanied) 40 
Parent'Parents 23 
Brother 5 
Unele 5 
Wife and children 2 
Other relatives 13 
Fellow viliagers'fellow town fotks 11 
Others 1 
Total 100 


ln several instances they not only travelled with parents 
but were also accompanied by other relations fellow-villsgers. 
The same is true of the subsequent catagories, 


The above table sums up the details of those accompanying 
then) Amongst the catagory ‘other relations’ included cousins, 
aunts, grand parents/grand uncles, sisters, fathers-in- law and 
brothers-in-law. The jarge proportion who travelled alone 
did so because they had been assured (by other travellers to. 
Africa) that at Bombay station the train would come to a 
final halt with everyone getting of the train They had also 
been given assurances that at the station they would be 
approached by ane of the two well-known shipping agents 
(Lall Devi or Stren Das} who would provide them with all 


the assistance they needed during their bnef stay in Bombay - 


prior to the embarkation on the ship. 
Ports of Emparkation 


Exceping a handful, the overwhelming majority of tre 
Sikh migrants to East Africa took a boat from Bombay, the 
maior Indian port on the west cost. Three sailed from Verval, 
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one from Porbandar and another from Okha Port, all three ports 
‘are found on the Kathiawar peninsula, to the north of Bombay. 
Allfive of them travelled during the Second World War, a period 
curing which it was difficult to find passenger-ships as most 
ships had been requisited for military use; they travelled by the 
Arab owned dhows which not only took a much longer period 
to reach Mombasa but were also admittedly risky. These lateen 
sail vassels rel'ed exclusively upon favourable monsoon wind 
to carry them forward. Some of these vessels took upto 40 
days or more to make the journey. 


Three per cent flew to Kenya using the popular New Delhi- 
Bombay-Nairobi route. These are later dey migrants who went 
there in the late 1960s. None of them was a permanent resi- 
dent but went there as work-permit holders 


Three-quarters of the Sikh emigrants interviewed took up 
accommodation, ranging from the normal two or three days up 
to a week, at the shipping agent's place. The great majority 
(66%) stayed at Lall Devi’s place, another 17 per cent stayed 
at the other agent's (Saran Dass) place. Three others also 
stayed at an agent's place but had forgotten the agent's name. 
The popularity of Lall Devis attracted many to her agency, She 
was described, as a good ‘fixer’ who could solve any travel 
problem, including the preparation of completely new travel 
documents within 48 hours. In addition, | was informed by 
some with an eye to detail, that she had a handsome, long 
mustache, and powerful built Sikh as her manager’. 


Only 8 percent of the Sikhs travelling through Bombay 
stayed at the Sikh Temple, near Victoria Railway Terminus. 
Others stayed @ncluding those who took a flight from Delhi) 
at such diverse. places as relations’ hquses, a hotel, own house 
and an army camp (he was taken from Bombay to Aden by 
the British Army, ptior to being posted in Kenya), Another 
11 per cent said that they were too small atthe time of emi- 
gration to remember such details. This “group comprised 
largely of young children who were taken to East Africa by 
their parents. 


Ports of Disembarkation 


There were two main ports of disembarkation in main- 
land East Africa, These were Mombasa and Dar Es Salaam, the 
major ports of Kenya and Tanzania (known as Tanganyika 
prior to its merger with Zanzibar) respectively. Excepting 
two™, all others disembarked at Mombasa. Mombasa also 
served as the main port for Uganda. Two of the passengers 
bound for Mombasa had to spend 2 weeks in a quarantine camp 
‘on one of the small islands forming the Zanzibar group. 


What did the new arrivals do upon disembarkation ? The 
vast majority, (70 per cent) headed for the Sikh temple. Of 
those going to the Sikh temple, 5 stayed there for a few 
hours before taking a train from Mombasa to Nairobi. The 
largest number (35) stayed atthe Sikh temple for a single 
night. Twenty stayed for two nights while 7 stayed at temple 
for three nights. Only 2 persons stayed for over 3 days; 
one of them in fact stayed in the temple for almost 2 months. 
Thus we find that the Sikh temples played a crucial role in 
helping travellers to break their Journey, gather information 
and enjoy free board and lodging. Likewise many Sikhs 
used to stop at the Sikh Temple Mombasa on their return 
journey to Punjab. The fact that the Mombasa Sikh Temple 
was used by travellers from all over East Africa can be better 
appreciated by the fact thatfor15 of the 20 rooms in the 
temple meant for travellers, the construction costs for the 
building of these roams was borne by Sikh individuals. and 
Sikh firms! Seven of the donors, were from Nairobi, 4 
from Mombasa, 2 from Jinja and 1 each from Arusha and 


Mbale. This information is displayed on the outside walls of 
these rooms. 


Thirteen per cent went to live with relatives or fellow- 
villagers at the port of disembarkation, 5 per cent went straight 
to the railway station, and one was taken to the British military 
camp as he was a sol with the British army. The rest said 
that they did not remember since they were minors at the time 
of immigration. 
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First Job in Kenya 


This section examines the type of occupation taken up by 
the new Sikh immigrants; while considering those figures, it 


is necessary to remember that exactly one-third of these mig- 
tants came to Kenya in the 1930S while one fifth came in the 


preceeding decade. Of the remaining 41 per cent, the majority 
came in the 1940s (see earlier section pertaining to year of 


first migration). 
Table 8: The maiden occupation of Sikh immigrants to 
Kenya 


Occupation per cent 


Carpenter 23 
Mechanics/filters’turners 23 
Electricians 6 
Clerks 6 
Teachers 6 
Army service 4 
Masons 3 
Transport (excluding railways) 

workers 3 
Labourers 3 
Supervisors K 
Cushion makers es 
Technicians 2 
Blacksmiths 2 
Priests 2 
Others* 12 


Total 100 


*This category comprises of the following occupations ‘- 
watchmaker, assistant police inspector, photographer, 
store-keeper, stenographer, linesman, telegraphist, fireman, 
harmonium maker, draftsman, and mechanical engineers 


From table 8, itis quite obvious that half of tle jobs taken 
up by rhe new arrival were of a skilled type :—carpenters, 
machanics/fitters/turners and electricians. A more detailed 
study of their occupation structure is provided in chapter 3 
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Time Lag Between Arrival and Obtaining Employment 


Taking into account the fact that a majority of the immigrants 
came from poor families with little or no land and many had 
to borrow money for their passage", they had little choice but 
to take up whatever job that could be found upon arrival. 
Many of them would have faced starvation— especially those 
who had no relatives in Kenya-had it not been for the existence 
of the Sikh temples which not only provided shelter but also 
free food to the new arrivals in need. While the majority of 
the Kenya based Sikhs viewed the problems of the new arrivals 
sympathetically, there were a few who exhibited an element 
of hostility towards the new arrivals who depended upon the 
Sikh temples for all their needs. One o' source of help 
available to the new arrivals was the feeling of kinsmanship/ 


comradeship that existed amongst persons having a common 
background based on village or neighbouring village ties, some- 
times extending to district or regional level, and common 
surname. The new commers could expect help from other resi- 
dent Sikhs belonging to the same background. Added to this 
was the other factor—the unspelt moral obligation for one Sikh 
to help another Sikh in need. 


Table 9: Time lag between arrival and obtaining 


employment 
ee 

Time per cent 
1 week 46 

2 weeks 1 

1 month 1 

2 months 4 

4 months 16 

6 months 4 

1 year = 
Over a year 18 

1 day to several years 100 


Over two fifths found jobs within the first week of arrival. 
Most of them had relatives who had arranged jobs for them 


at 


prior to their arrival. A few had been recruited from India. 
Another 12 per cent took up to a month to find employment, 
others took a longer petiod, some even several years; the last 
group (18 per cent) which took over a year to find jobs were 
largely minors who had been brought 10 Africa by their parents 
or other close relatives. Since they were often too young to 
work, they were sent to local English medium schools. {t was 
largly this group which went on to sit for the Junior! Senior 
Cambridge Examination in Kenya. In fact, the majority of those 
who became teachers, clerks and assistant police inspector, 
etc. belonged to this group (refer to table 8). 


Overall, it is remarkable that over half of the new arrivals 
had found employment within a short span of 30 days. With- 
in four months over three quarters had been gainfully employ- 
ed. The following section examines the nature of assistance 
received in gaining employment. 

Assistance in Obtaining Employment 


With the exception of one-fifth of the migrants, the 
remainder did get help from others in one form or another in 
finding their first job in Kenya. Table 10 provides the details. | 


Table 10 ; The relationship of immigrants with those who 
helped them (immigrants) in obtaining employ- 
ment in East Africa . 


———————— 


Relationship per cent 
Father 23 
Uncle 12 
Brother 9 
In-laws 6 
Cousin S 
Ownself 20 
Another Sikh 20 
Anon-Sikh 1 
Recruited from India 5 
Others 


Total — {005 apse 
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About one half of the immgrants were helped by close 
relations in obtaining first employment in East Africa. Amongst 
the relatives, the most important was the father, followed by 
unele, brother, in-laws and cousin, One fifth were helped 
by other Sikhs—in most cases they were fellow villagers or 
neighbouring villagers, others} belonged to the same ghor 
(clan); in a few cases it happened to be a stranger (Sikh) who 
had met them on the train/ship while they were journeying 
from the Punjab to Africa. Another one fifth managed to find 
employment on their own, The majority of them had come to 
Kenya as young boys, studied locally and found employment 
largely on merit. Five per cent had been recruited from India. 
Of these, three had been recruited from India by Sikh business- 
men or by Sikh temple school managements. One person was 
helped by a non-Sikh to find a teaching job in Kenya; te had 
come to Kenya in 1972 to get married to a Kenya-born Sikh girl. 
The other had worked in India for several years with the British 
atrmy prior to being taken to the Middle East and later to East 
Africa. Thus, it is clear that in most cases, the existance of 
relatives or fellow/neighbouring villages in Kenya, did enable 
he new migrants to find employment within a relatively short 
period of their arrival. 


Revisiting the Punjab 


As many as 96 percent of the Sikh immigrants to East 
Africa had revisited their native place—Punjab. The time taken 
to make this sentimental journey however vatied enormously 
from afew months to over forty years. Onthe other hand 
there were others who had never gone back, including two 
who arrived in Kenya some 55 years ago, 


Almost two thirds had revisited the Punjab within a decade 
of coming out to Africa, and of these, the mojority had done so 
within half this period. Another one fifth took 11 to 20 years to 


revisit the Punjab. Five had taken up to 30 years while 4. hed 
jaken over 40 years. 


Table 11: Time taken to revisit Punjab 


ES 


Time (years) per cent 
Less than a year 1 
15 45 
6—10 21 
41—15 als 
16-20 7 
21-30 5 
31—40 4 
Over 40 years 1 
Never revisited 4 


O-—over 40 years 100 


The time taken to revisit tne Punjab can be considered as an 
index of the migrant’s attachment to his homeland, though not in 
all cases. Some may have desired to revisit their loved ones at 
home soon, but were prevented from doing so by their circums- 
tances such as their economic position or the availability of 
leave from their workplace. For example, let us examine indivi- 
dually the four who had never returned. One came from Lahore 
city. His father had returned to Punjab in 1947 prior to partition 
and sold his property and returned to Kenya with Rs. 30,000), 
one of the rare case where a man has taken his entire savings 
from Asia to Africa. As his brother had settled in Kenya and his 
sister was in U. K. he had no one to go in Lahore, Pakistan. 
Virtually he had lost his roots. The second person had also 
come in 1928 and had married an Afro-Punjabi woman and 
settled in Lare. He had lost contact with his relatives, except 
for irregular correspondence with his nephew. The third person 
came to Kenya in 1929 at the age of 24, in the company of his 
cousin who was returning to Kenya. Since then he has spent all 
his life as a carpenter in Mombasa. His three sons are settled 
in the U.K. Since his arrival he has never been outside Kenya, 
except for a brief trip to Tanzania. The fourth person came to 
East Africa to leave his sick uncle, in 1968. The uncle persuaded 
him to remain in Tanzania and appointed him supervisor of his 
saw-mill in Moshi, later making him manager of his quarry 
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where he worked until 1971. In 1972 he migrated to Kenya 
since things were getting difficult for private enterprise in 
socialist-minded Tanzania. In Kenya he worked as a building 
supervisor and later became a contractor. He too has never 
revisited the Punjab. 


Purpose of the First Revisit 


Having examined the time involved in making the first 
revisit to the Punjab, itis appropriate to examine the teasons 
for undertaking the trip. 


From the table below, it is quite evident that the first two 
factors were the most important. One quarter returned with the 
sole purpose of getting married”. Another one-third gave the 
reason as social, to visit their parents or to attend the martiage 
a relative, | especially sister's Marriage. Strangely, as many 
as 15per cent simply stated that the reason for revisiting 


Table 12 : Reasons for the first revisit to the Punjab 


Reasons per cent 
Sarriage 25 
Social 33 
To bring family 8 
Paid home leave 15 
To Study 4 
Never been 4 
Others 11 
Total 100. 


Punjab was “paid home leave. This implies that but for 
this fact, they may well have delayed their first revisit to the 
Punjab. Eight per cent gave the reason that they merely went 
to bring their families to Kenya. In most Cases, they had left 
their wives and children in Punjab and had migrated to Keuya 


alone, Four per cent had been sent back to the Punjab (by their 


Parents) to study. Another four per cent had never returned, 


Of these, 3. per cent had 
anticolonial activities in 
(only to return to Kenya at a latter 


Eleven per cent had ‘other’ teasons. 
been expelled for their involvement in 
Kenya. Three had returned 
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date) to resettle in India for various reasons; two to look after 
their share of family property while one wanted to live in “free 
India’. Others had gone to get medical treatment, to see 
Punjab (as they had been brought to Kenya when they were 
small children)’, etc. 


The Sikhs plying between South Asia and East Africa cont- 
inued to use the popular sea-route (Bombay-Mombasa) up to 
the late 1960; some continued todo so right up to the early 
1970s, After that the mode of transport changed to air travel. ~ 
From mid-1970s, the majority of the Sikhs have started using 
the Nairobi-Bombay -New Delhi air route. Although it is more 
expensive it has several attractive features such as it takes one 
to his home within 24 hours, inclusive of the train/bus journey 
from New Delhi to Punjab. Moreover, one does not has to carry 
cooking utensils and food. In the old days, the passengers used 
to do their cooking themselves as jt was considerably cheaper 
than paying for meals along with tickets. The main reason how- 
ever was that during the early 1970s, passenger ships stopped 
plying between Bombay and Mombasa”. 


Subsequent visits to the Punjab 


About three-quarter of the Sikh immigrants made at least 
‘one or more journeys tothe Punjab, The frequencies for the 
subsequent trips varied widely as revealed by table 13. 


For nearly one-fifth of the Sikh migrants the maiden jour- 
ney to the Punjab was the last. They did not venture again. 
Sixteen per cent however undertook one more journey. About 
one-fifth made two more journeys. There after the fre- 
quencies generally declined. The third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
journeys were made by 8, 10, 8 and5 per cent of the immi- 
grants respectively. 

e Table 13. Subsequent Visits to the Punjab 


Frequencies per cent 


4 10 
5 8 
6 5 
7 4 
8 = 
9 2 
10+ & 
Never revisited Punjab 4 
Total 100 


Only 4 per cent visited Punjab 7 times, 2 per cent 9 times, 
and another 2 percent over 10 times. One claimed to have 
made between 30 to 40 visits. This person retired as a senior 
technician with the East African Broadcasting Corporation in 
1948. Soon after retirement he became a buildingjcivil engi- 
neering contractor. Up to 1952 he had made 8 visits, from then 
onwards he kept going back almost every year. Another 
person made 12 visits to the Punjab, of which 7 were journeys 
paid by his department, the Harbour Authority. He retired as a 
harbour inspector in 1962. It is interesting to observe that a 
majority of those who made 7 or more trips were building/civil 
engineering contractors, persons who were usually well-to-do, 


Visits to other countries (excluding India) 

Of the 100 persons interviewed over four-fifths had been 
to a third country (other than India). Only 13 per cent had not 
visited any other country. The largest proportion, almost two 
thirds had been to Great Britain. The proportion visiting other 
countries varied widely (see Table 14). 


Table 14 : Visits to other countries (excluding India) 


Country/Region per cent 
United kingdom 66 
Tanzania 37 
Uganda 37 
Western Europe* 8 
North America 8 


*Excepting 3, the others had also gone to U.K. They are includ- 
ed in the figures who visited the U. K. 


Others** 14 
Never 73 


Thirty seven had visited neighbouring Uganda, A similar 
Proportion also visited Tanzania, Kenya's southern neighbour. 
Western Europe and North America had been visited by 
8 per cent in each case — Fourteen per cent had visited 
several countries including those found in the three Southern 
Continents (see footnote at the bottom of table 14). 


The frequencies of visits to countries varied greatly, For 
example, only 34 of the 66 who visited the U. K, had done so 
once. Sixteen visited it twice, 5 thrice, 5 four times, 2 five times 
and 3 six or more times, In the case of Tanzania, 11 had visited 
it once, 5 twice, 7 thrice, 4 four times, 2 five times and 7 six or 
more times. A similar sort of picture was true of visits to 
Uganda; one departure was that as many as 14 had been to that 
country more than 6 times. To most other regions the visits were 
undertaken only once. One saw-miller had_ visited Europe five 
times, mainly to buy machinery for his saw mills and plywood 
factories. 


Children settled outside Kenya 


These 100 immigrant Sikhs had a total of 453 children, 
giving an average familychild ratio of 1: 4,5, Over half (54. 
9%) were in Kenya at the time of the survey. As many as 37.6 
per cent were in the U. K, The rest (7°) were scattered in North 
America, India, Germany and other parts of Africa. To put it in 
another way, 87 per cent of those interviewed had at least one 
child in Kenya, 65 pet cent had one or more children in the U.K, 
while a quarter had children in other countries. 


In all, 72 per cent of the Sikh immigrants have off-springs 
living outside Kenya. Apart from those having children in U.K., 
8 per cent had children in India, 8 per cent had children U.S.A., 
8 percent had children in Canada and 4 per cent in other 


**These included such diverse places as Brazil, Argentina, 
Australia, Mexico, Pakistan, Malaysia, Hong Kong, Zaire, 
Somalia and South Africa 
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parts of Africa and 1 person hada son in West Germany. It 
should be pointed out that the above figures will not make up 
400% for it is quite common to find an immigrant Sikh to have 
children living in Kenya, the U.K. and the U. S, A. and perhaps 
even India at the same time. 


The diaspora of the children of Sikh immigrants can be tra- 
ced to several factors. Prior to their departure, the colonial 
authorities offered British citizenship freely. Consequently 
many of the immigrants together with their children became 
British citizens. Atthe time of ‘Uhuru’ (Independence) many 
immigrants felt nervous and sent one or two members of their 
families to the U.K. so as to establish a footing there. Large 
numbers left for various destinations in the early 1970s when 
they saw their friends and relations (many of whom were 
Uganda citizens) kicked out of Uganda. From U. K. some migra- 
ted to the United States, Canada, etc. In fact, many migrants 
chose to return to the Punjab rather than risk going to a Western 
country with an entirely different culture. The other factor that 
persuaded many to go to the United Kingdom was that they 
were able to speak English fluently. Another factor was the 
relatively high level of education amongst the Kenya-born 
Sikhs. 


Of the 453 children af the 100 immigrants interviewed, as 
many as two-thirds had at least a Senior Cambridge. The 
remaining one-third were those who had either stopped their 
education before S.C. or they were still studying. A breakdown 
of the educational standard is revealing. Forty-three per cent 
had education up to the S.C. level, while 6.7 per cent had the 
Higher School Certificate. Another 18.5 per cent had gone 
on to acquire tertiary education. Of a total of 84 persons with 
a tertiary education, 18 had B.A./B.Sc. degrees, 5 had M.A./ 
M. Sc. degrees, and 6 had Ph.D. in various disciplines. The 
rest had mainly professional qualification such as doctors (8), 
engineers (16), accountants (4), lawyers (2), architects (2), 
radiographers (3) and one in each of the following fields: 
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Master in business administration, surveyor, hydrologist, and 
Optician. Besides, 16 had diplomas in various fields. Thus, 
we find that the high degree of education amongst the children 
of immigrants enabled them to find jobs in other countries 
with relative ease. 


Citizenship status 


The examination of the citizenship of the immigrants does 
provide a significant clue, up to a point, about their Joyalty to 
the country in which they reside. All the Sikhs interviewed were 
citizens of one of the three countries—U, K., Kenya and India. 


More than half (69%) were citizens of Great Britain while 
less than one-third (30%) were citizens of Kenya. The remaining 
one tenth (11%) were citizens of India. The reasons explaining 
this queer situation are almost identical to those given earlier 
while examining the factors responsible for the wide dispersal 
of the children of immigrants. The most common reason was 
that.at the time immediately preceding Uhuru (independence) 
most non-Africans were anxious about their and’ more import- 
antly, their children’s future in an African dominated society. 
Prior to this, throughout the long years of British colonial tule, 
certain class distinctions had been established. The Whites 
occupied the uppermost position, with the native Africans 
placed last. The Asians had found themselves somewhere in 
the middle of these two positions, With the coming of inde- 
pendence these social gradations were bound to undergo pro- 
found changes, The Africans would emerge on top, the Whites 
would have to be content with second place, thus pushing 
the Asians to the lowest level. Adding to the fear of loss of 
a somewhat “‘privileged” position, was the uneasy feeling that 
arose from the fact that the Asians had frequently exhibited 
cultural superiority towards the Africans and general indiffere- 
Nee to the latter's plightin the past. Some Asians, especially 
the dukawalas* (shopkeepers) had frequently cheated the econ- 
omically less sophisticated Africans. Thus, there was a stam- 
pede to get British citizenship in the months leading to 
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Uhuru, \n that “charged'’’ atmosphere of uncertainty many 
Sikh immigrants followed the Joneses and decided to opt for 
British citizenship. The more courageous decided to throw 
their lot in Africa. and took out Kenya citizenship A few, 
however, chose to retain their Indian citizenship. Some of the 
latter arrival—those who have come on work permits—have no 
choice but to remain Indian citizens. 

Despite the fact that so many held British passports, 
had the intention about settling in the U. K, although most had 
been to the U. K. The next section throws more light on the 
subject of the place where they would like to retire. 

The country where they would like to spend the last part 
of their lives 

The largest per cent (37) opted to spend the last part of 
their lives in Kenya. Several reasons were advanced for perfe- 
ting Kenya, These were: the family, friends, property and 
investments were in Kenya; it is a beautiful country with frien- 
dly people ; the climate is very good being a highland ; itis 
not possible to enjoy such a lifestyle in another place. Quite a 
few said that they would like to continue living in Kenya as long 
as it was possible, The second largest per cent (32) preferred 
to settle in India for various reasons such as: itis the mother- 
land; they were citizens of India; children and other relatives 
are there; they had property in India; they would like to die in 
the place of birth, etc. Some decided to opt to return to India 
for different reasons altogether. A few said that the political 
situation in Kenya was not stable and that the natives disliked 
Indians. One person said that India had made much progress 
over the years and that everything was available there; as 
such he had decided to return to India. Only 8 percent chose 
to settle in the United kingdom. All of them gave the same 
reason— their family members (especially children) were in U.K. 
The small proportion choosing to settle in Britain is incompa- 
tible with the large percentage (59%) who are holders of 
British citizenship. Therefore, it gces on to confirm the 
observation made earlier that they were “stampeded’’ into 
taking British citizenship in the period of uncertainty preceeding 
independence (Kenya became irdependent in (1962)%. 


few 
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One-fifth (22%) fof the Sikh immigrants were undecided 
as to where they would like to spend the final part of their 
lives. Some simply remarked. “only the Lord knows”. Others 
said that they had children in both Kenya and U.K. Two wanted 
to return to India but their children opposed their move. A few 
said that they would “‘act according to circumstances”, but 
for the present, they would like to remain in Kenya. One per 
cent said he would like to settle in the United States with his 
son, a US citizen, 

Ownership of property in Kenya 

Ownership of property in Kenya by Sikh immigrants gives 
us not only an idea about their affluence but also an additional 
clue concerning their commitment to the country. It is usually 
a settled population that tends to invest money in acquiring 
immovable property. Short-term residents seldom invest in’ 
fixed property. d 

One-third of the immigrants owned no property. One fifth 
owned just a single property, usually a house or a flat. Another 
one-fifth owned two properties usually 2 houses or a house and 
a factory shop, in a few cases, they owned a large farm house 
and a farm, One tenth of them owned three properties-usually 
2 houses and a factory/workshop. There were thirteen who 
had four or more properties in Kenya. This group comprised 
that section of the society who form the well-to-do class in 
Kenya. They usually owned several houses and flats in addi- 
tion toa factory/ workshop. 

Table 15 : Ownership of property amongst the immigrants 


Sikhs. 

No. of Properties Per cent 
None 35 

1 property 21 

2. properties 21 

3 properties 10 

4 properties or more 13 

Total 100 
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Even to the casual visitor, it is amply evident that Sikhs in 
Kenya are usually far wealthier than their brothers in the Punjab. 
About four-fifths of those surveyed possess cars. Most of the 
immigrant Sikhs own televison sets and approximately one-half 
own vedio rests thus enabling them to {view the latest Indian 
movies in their homes. A few of the houses | visited could be 
appropriately described as mansions, built in spacious surround- 
ings; a few had swimming pools. One even hada sauna bath 
next to the swimming pool. The majority of those with 
properties had one servant at least, for salaries were low. In 
some cases, full time servants were paid barely K. sh. 200/=. 
Despite the luxury that they enjoyed, there was an undercurrent 
of fear amongst them. This was observed not only from the 
many long conversations that! had with several of them but 
also from the personal observations made while visiting their 
homes. They not only maintained security guards at the 
entrance to the drive who would unlock the gate to fet the 
master in and promptly lock it once the master’s car had 
entered. Besides, most of them keep a pack of fierce looking 
guard dogs, mainly Alsatians. 


Average monthly income of the migrants 


The main attraction for service in Kenya was the lure of 
higher wages when compared with the low wages prevalent in 
the Punjab. It was however not always easy to get accurate 
information on this subject. Some refused to answer this 
question altogether, a few evaded it by merely giving me the 
income-tex figure paid by their firms, others understated 
their incomes. Of course, there were a small minority * who 


gave truthful figures—this last group usually comprised) the 


salaried class. M 
Nearly two-fifths of the Sikhs interviewed refused to give 
me their income. They included the very rich to the not so 
well off. One probable explanation for this was probably the 
fact that they were afraid that | may ask for financial assistance. 
This fear on their part was largely due to the fact that numerous 
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individuals from India have been regularly visiting Kenya and 
soliciting funds and donations on one pretext or the other.” 


Table 16 : Average monthly income earned by Sikh immig- 
rants in Kenya, 1983 


eee 


Income (K. sh)* Per cent 
Below 2,000 5 
2,001-4,000 an} 
4,001-7,000, 17 
7,001-11,000 1 
41,001- 16,000 8 
16,001- 22,000 6 
22,001 3 


No response 39 


*The exchange rate for August 1983 w. 
one U K, pound (£) equals K. sh. 20 — 
In fact, there were some, for exemple, an elderly Sikh in 
Nanyuki, who not only refused to be interviewed but also 
exhibited an element of outright hostility toward me. This 
group was Fowever small 


Ss approximately = 


Five per cent of those interviewed stated their monthly 
income as below 2,000 K, shillings. This group comprised 
of retired persons, an unemployed and one dependant Eleve 
[er cent stated their income as between 2001-4000 shillings 
Although this figure may appear to be on the low side, yet 
it is quite high compared with the per capita income of Kenya 
(being about 500 K. shilling per year)’ Seventeen per cent 
earned between 4,001-7,070 shillings, while 11 per cent earned 
7,001-11,000 shillings. Thereafter the proportions decline ra- 
pidly. Eight per cent earned 11,00!-16,000 shillings, Six percent 
between 16,001-22,000 s illings and only three per cent earned 
in excess of 22,000 shillings. The: 
y included .a company director saw miller 


were some w!o earned 


much more. Th 
who paid 5 million shilings a year as tax for just three 
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of his several companies. His companies employ over, 1,000 
workers whose combined wages would probably be around 
one million shillings each month. Likewise, a farmer who own- 
ed a sugar cane plantation in excess of 1,000 acres did not 
divulge his income but said that he paid his labour force of 
100 persons over 50,000 shillings every month. 


Language Languages Spoken at Home 


There was only a single Sikh wha did not speak Punjabi 
at home. This elderly Sikh had married to an Afro-Punjabi 
woman whose father was a Brahmin from Kangra (a former 
district of undivided Punjab) while the mother was a local 
woman from Mt. Kenya region. Since the wife knew no Puni- 
abi and the fact that they lived in a remote village—-being cut 
off from other Sikhs— they conversed in the local lingua franca, 
swahili. 


The majority said they spoke only Punjabi at home. Many 
however admitted that the children spoke in both Punjabi 
and English. There were afew who said that the children 
spoke in English and Swahili in addition to their mother ton- 
gue, Punjabi. There was one immigrant martied to a Punjabi 
Hindu who said that they spoke English and Hindi in addition 
to Punjabi 


Same Individual Case Studies 


The above account does provide a broad picture of the 
entire migration system cs it operated at both ends. It has 
however neglected the details regarding individuals. The 
following section therefore attempts to make up for this 
neglected aspect by giving five individual case studies of the 
100 persons interviewed It was not easy to choose the five per 
cent “sample”. The persons were choosen from different 
backgrounds and different castes so as to provide a represent- 
ative pict 


Ire of the immigrant Sikhs. To avoid embarrassment 
to any of the five chosen as examples, names are left out °° 


Migrant A 


Migrant Aisa Jat by caste and was born in 1901. in 
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Ludhiana District. He was only a day old when his mothe died 
and was brought up by his aunt. After completing standard eight 
in India, he was invited to East Africa by his maternal uncle 
who had migrated to Kenya in 1914, He set off from home with 
300 rupees and reached Mombasa after a 15 days voyage. In 
Mombasa, he stayed for a night at the hoise of another Sikh 
who also came from his home district in Punjab, 


He stayed with his uncle for 2 months before joining the 
Uganda Railway as a telegraphist ata monthly wage of 40)- 
(forty shillings) Within three months, he was promoted as a 
aller and posted at Njoro, By 1926, he had made his 
way to a Station Master and continued in that position 
until 1926, when he was forced to resign since the tailway 
authorities learnt that he was running a saw—mill clandestinely, 
It was in 1932 that he obtained €00 acres of forest land and 
put up a saw—mill, He expanded and diversified his business 
plywood industey in 


ventures and became 
East Africa, having factories Tenzania and Kenya 
He also built up extensive sugar-cane estates in Uganda and 
in that country. In February, 
citizen 


became ane of the richest perso: 
1973, he was forced to quit Uganda although he w 
of that country. By thartime he used to pay three million 
Wings in taxes tothe Uganda Government yearly. He took 
refuge in neighbouring Kenya where he also had considerable 


investments. Today, his companies employ 40 Asians and over 
1,000 African workers in Kenya He is a philanthropist having 
given generously 10 many institutions and individuals, inctudina 
scholarship to several African students to study in India 


Despite his advanced yes 
ten to five evoryday. He is @ health enthusiast and spendsjan 
hour each morning doing 36 dilferent types of yoga exercises 


s, he remains in his office from 


After office, he swims in his swimming pool for half an hour 
Migrant A is a religious person but liberal in outlook having 
maintained active membership in both Arya Samaj ard Sikh 
temple. fronically, he was refused membership inane of the 
Nairobi Sikh temples—on the grounds that he did net know 


Gurumukhi Script—of which he had earlier performed the 
opening ceremony; besides, he had made a very handsome 
contribution towards the building of the same. 


Mr. Singh has travelled widely having made seven visits 
to Punjab and four visits to Western Europe. The majority of 
his visits to Punjab had been for social purposes. He helped to 
sponsor the migration of aver 50 persons to East Africa from 
Pu: jab, of whom nearly half originated from his native village. 
He has five children, four girls and one boy; all were born in 
Uganda. Three of them are married to Sikhs while the 3rd and 
4th daughters are married to an English man and a Hindu res- 
pectively According to him, it is preferable in the interests of 
the Sikh community and good race relations if the local born 
Sikhs married indigene (African) woman in the long run. He 
is however pessimistic about the ability of local born Sikhs in 
maintaining their distinct religious identity since the majority 
of them seldom visit the Sikh temple and many have discarded 


the tr-dition of keaping long. hair 
Migrant 8 


Migrant B is a Ramgariah by caste and was born in 
Jullundur district, in 1911. He is a son of a pioneer Sikh who 
hed worked as a labourer during the construction of the Uganda 
Railway: his father had returned to India after the successful 
completion of the railway in 1904 After completing Matricula- 
tion, he worked at Lyallupur Cotton Mills fortwo and a half 
years before migrating to East Africa in 1930. Unfortunately, 
he could not find employment owing to the economic 
depression, and after spending several months, Le returned to 
the Punjab. The low wages he earned as a carpenter forced 
him in 1937 to try his luck in Kenya once more 


“ After staying for six months with his brother in Nairobi, he 
managed to find ajcb—through the help of another Sikli as 
@ technician with the Wireless Station ata monthly salary of 
Shs. 200/-, Soon he passed the City and Guild examinations 
and was promoted to a senior position and retired in 1950 
Upon retirement, he started his own business— electrical and 
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radio setvice—and is a registered electrical contractor. From 
1974 onwards he has led a retired life, having handed his 
business to his sons. Of his seven children, four are males. 
Three of his daughters and two sons have settied in the United 
Kingdom, All the children are practising Sikhs and are married 
to Sikhs. 


Although he has considerable property five flats, two 
two-storied houses, a shop house and a residential dwelling in 
Kenya, he is a British passport holder. He is doubtful about 
settling in Britain as the climate there is too cold. Since 
settling in Kenya, he has made seven trips to India, three for 
social purposes, three on pilgrimage and one on business, to 
inspect his factories in Punjab, 

He opposes inter-ethnic/inter-racial marriages as these 
seldom succ ed owing to pronounced cultural differ- 
ences, As to whether the I:cal born Sikhs will remain loyal 
to their religion, he opines that it largely dep-nds on the 
parents; should the Sikh children be given proper guidance, 
then it is very likely that they will adhere to their religious 
practices He observed that many Sikh girls at present prefer 
to marrya clean shaven Sik;, instead of a traditional, beared 


Sikh, 


Migrant C 

Migrant C hails from Fridkot District. Born in 1929, he 
was taken to Kenya by his father when he was one year 
old, The family’s East African connection began in 1908 
when his father, aJa’ by caste and a farmer by profession, 
migrated to Kenya ; he worked in the railway at Kisumu for a 
short period before starting his transport (ox-cart) service. By 
1912, he had saved sufficiently to buy—in partnership with his 
elder brother who had come to Kenya in 1905—a 25 acre farm 
in Kibos, 12 kilometres from Kisumu. At that time the area was 
no mote than a swamp infested with mosquitoes, The 
water was stagnant and unhealthy, and it was only the 
hardly Punjabi Jats who could clear the swamps and 
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develop it into fertile agricultural land. Certainly, no white 
settle in this area. In the early 


farmer was prepared to 
were maize and various 


days, the main crops grown 
varieties of pulses. 

Slowly, the farm began to yield profits. Soon they 
began buying adjacent land. Gradually the farm expanded 
to its present size of 1,012 acres. Currently, the entire 
farm is under sugat-can cultivation. Since the farm was 
acquired at different times, it 15 made upof five different 
plots, lying within a radius of four kilometres. The family 
lives in a spacious, eight bedroom house with modern 


amenities, on the farm itself 


The farm work depends upon a large labour force, 


comprising of about a hundred full-time and part-time workers 
and 


who include drives, mechanics, weeders, cane-cuttel 
loaders. and general labou for repairing drains, roads, 
etc, The labour force would have been bigger but for the 
fact that a significant amount of the farm work is done by 
10 tractors and several losries. in 1963, at the time of 
the non-African’s exodus trom Kenya, the family bought a 
2,600 acre wheat farm at Eldoret from a South African 
White farmer. Two years later, in partnership with another 
Indian, they purchased another 2,000 acres of wheat farm 
in anearby area. In this fashion, they have now become 
true ‘Punjabi farmers’ of Kenya, as wheat is the principal 
crop grown in the Punjab, the place of their origin. 


Migrant C stayed away from the farm for several years, 
Between 1947 and 1949, he worked for Mr, Inder Singh 
Gill in Uganda and Tanzania. The next five years he 
served in the E. A. Railways as a carriage and waggon 
examiner in Kisumu. From 1955 to 1959, he became a 
a petrol pump mechanic in Kisumu, Ever since then, he and 
his brothers have turned to full time farming. 


He wentto India in 1956, to get married. In 1969, lie 
toured Europe and in 1977, he revisited India. Besides that, he 
has frequently visited neighbouring Uganda and Tanzania. He is 


a Kenya citizen and intends to live in Kenya permanently. He is 
religious, and he travels daily to visit the Sikh temple at 
Kisumu, All his three children have however cut their 
hair, The eldest, a boy, is married and works inthe sugar- 


cane farm as a manager. The giris are still studying. 
Migrant D 


Migrant D was middie-aged (89) when he came to kenya 
in 1937. His father was a carpenter in Bathinda district. This 
was his second attempt at out-migration from his native village, 
Chaukeh, Earlier at a tender age of 17 he had gone to Burma 
but retummed to India after a two years stay owing to illness. 
According to him, the water of the area—he lived a few miles 
to the north of Mandlay—did not suit his health. This second 
out-migration was prompted by the fact that he had run into 
a debt of Rs. 600-, After borrowing another Rs, 300/- he set 
out to earn sufficient money ta repay his creditors, 


He set off from home along with his cousin brother, After 
@ train journey to Bombay where they stayed for two days at 
the lodging provided by the shipping agent, they caught a boat 
to Mombasa. Upon disembarkation, they immediately procee- 
ded to Eldoret where they stayed witha distant relative, a 
cushion-maker. Immediately he found work asa carpenter. 
As the food there did not suit him, he left for Nairobi after a 
few weeks, At Nairobi, he resumed his profession as a 
carpenter and worked for a Sikh furniture maker for sometime, 
Later, he switched his place of work several times as it was 
difficult to find suitable well-paid employment owing to the 
economic depression. But with the outbreak of World War 
ilnd, he joined the Public Works Department as a carpenter in 
Kiganjo. Here he helped to constiuct a prisoner of war camp 
where Italian prisoners were kept later, 


After the end of the Second World War, migrant D left the 
P. W, D. and moved to neighbouring Uganda. At Branga, near 
Jinja, he opened his own furniture shop. Owing to keen 
competition, profits were low and after a few years he return, 


ed to Kenya and rejoined the P.W.D. in the Cantral Province 
It was here that he met his African wife, a Kikuyu, whom he 
married in Meru in 1945. He left the P.W.D and for some- 
time worked with a European contractor where he learnt 
the job of a plumber. In the 1950s he became a sub-con- 
tractor, doing plumbing jobs for other Sikh contractors in 
the Central Province. In 1964, he started a flour mill in one 
of the small towns. The mill was run by his wife while 
he continued to get work as a sub-contractor. The flour 
mill was closed in 1980 as his wife fell sick and died sub- 
sequently, Since then, migraut D has led a semi-retired life. 


Migrant Dis @ very religious person who loves to sing 
hymns at the local Sikh Temple. Paradoxically, its his religious 
bent of mind that exolains his twa marriages. Although he was 
mairied in India at the age of 19 and his first wife was still 
living, he married an African women Tois was a far more 
honest attitude as compared wita that of many other Sikhs in 
Kenya, who in similar position sought out an easier way by 
keeping African women as mistresses and lived in sin rather 
than honourably marrying them His Kikuyu wife not only 
proved to be a good mate but also won the appreciation and 
respect of the town’s small Sikh community for her devotion to 
the local Sikh Temple. During the family’s stay at the local 
Guruduwara from 1957 to 1964, she not only kept the temple 
premises clean and tidy, but also used to perform the morning 
and evening services, She would open the Adi Granih (the Sikh 
holy book) in the morning and close the same in the evening, 
repeating Samam, 'Waheguin (the Sikh terms meaning God) 
as she could not read Gurmukhi script. A tribute to her and her 
husiand’s devotion is the fact that their three sons are practic- 
ing Sikhs. They not only have fong hair and beards, but even 
their children have fong hair. They are married to Afro-Punjabi 
women those paternal parents were Punjabi Sikhs, 


Migrant D fas maintained close links with his family 
in India and has visited his wife and children in India 
ragularly. On his trips to India in 1961 and 1967, he took 


along his youngest and middle sons respectively to fis 
native village. In fact, one of his sons from his Punjabi 
wife did come to stay with him for two years (1979—1980) 
in Kenya but had to return on the expiry of his work-permit. 
Although a British subject, he would prefer to spend his 
remaining years in Kenya with his three sons, daughters- 
in-law and his grand-children who are devoted to him. 
The three sons have a successful construction business 
along with a furniture factory. 


Migrant E 


A tarkhan (carpenter) by caste, migrant E was born in 
Hoshiarpur district in 1919. After completing standard 5 he 
worked as a carpenter in the district headquarters, Hoshiarpur, 
for a few years before leaving for Kenya in 1939 to join his 
elder brother, also a carpenter with the East African Railways. 
On the way to East Africa te stayed for 2 days in Bombay 
at the shipping agent's place. After a 10 days journey—fie 
and four others used to cook together on the ship—he reached 
Mombasa, stayed in the Singh Sabana Sikh Te nple for a night, 
before proceeding to Nairobi by train. 


At Nairobi he was jobless for four months. Through 
his brother's influence he managed to find work as car- 
penter in a Sikh furniture “shop at 3. shillings a day. 
After a year he went to Kampala where he found carpentry 
work at Makerere College, at 8 shillings per day. After 
completing two years in Kampala, he ruturned to Nairobi 
and worked for a Sikh furniture workshop from 1942 to 
4944. In 1944, he returned to India by dowh which 
took 40 days to reach there. He started work in Lahore 
but had to shift to Hoshiarpur in 1947 when the sub- 
continent was partitioned. Once dislocated he found it 
hard to find ajob in Punjab and once more decided to try 
his luck in Kenya, He opened a furniture shop in Nairobi 
but after four years of low profits he went to Uganda and in 
partnership with two other Sikhs started contract work at Lira 
town, After a decade at Lira he decided to return to Nairobi 


and worked in an-army camp for two years, Once more he 
Opened a furniture shop but gave up aftera year. Between 
1966 and 1972 he tried his hand as a contractor, but found- 
ered. For the last decade he has been working as a foreman 
in a European firm specializing in furniture-making. In 1981, 
the firm transferred him to Mombasa. His present monthly 
salary is around 10,000 shillings (approximately £500)- sterling, 
in 1983), 


The second time he revisited the Punjab was in 1980 after 
32 years, During the 3 months stay he visited his brother and 
other relatives in Hoshiarpur. Migrant E was married at the age 
of 19 and has three grown up children, all in their 30s. His two 
sons are engineers (One electrical and the other mechanical) 
with British degrees while the daughter did Higher Schoc! 
Certificate. Ail three are married, Two of his children are settled 
in the U.K. while the second son is working in Kenya, at 
Nairobi. All the children are martied to Sikhs, With the except- 
ion of his son in Nairobi, the other two children are orthodox 
Sikhs with long hair. 


Although he is a British citizen, he would prefer to spend 
his retired life in Punjab. The reason given for wanting to settle 
in Punjab was that India has progressed remarkably and 
almost everything is available there. Although he has spent 
many years in Kenya, he does not own any property in Kenya 
and lives ina fented house. He is religious and visits the 
Mombasa Sikh Temple daily. According to him the local Kenya 
born Sikhs will remain faithful to their religion at least as long 
as the Punjab born generation was present to guide them. He 
was not sute about their future outlook once the Punjab-bor 
generation disappears from the scene, 


The Sikh Settlement 


It 1s an axiom that almost without exception the Sikti mig- 
tants to East Africa went with the goal of making a fortune,-in 
exchange fora few years of hard labour together with thrifty 
living and of returning to their homeland, the Punjab, to Spend 
the rest of their lives in relative ease and comfort. Quite a few rex 
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urned home to fulfil their golden dream while some died toiling 
at the destination. The third category comprised of the pragm- 
atic sort who finding life in Kenya much more congenial, post- 
poned their return for some time at first, only to be lured to 
settling there permanently. To this end, the married ones sent 
for their families to join them, the single went home to get 
married and returned with their brides. It was this group who 
gave rise to a permanent Sikh settiment in East Africa. 


After the initial wave that was brought by the British in the 
Jast decade of the Nineteenth Century and early years of the 
Twentieth Century to provide law and order as well as help 
construct the Uganda Railway, the major wave of Sikh migration 
to Kenya occurred in the late 1920s and 1930s. Following the 
Second World Wat ab declined 
significantly with the introduction of new immigration laws that 


h immigration from Pun 


made it mandatory for fresh immigrants to have entry permits. 


in the larger urban centres whe'ever the Sikh immigrants 
formed a dozen families, their proclivity was to establish Sikh 
temples. These Guruduaras (temples) not only served as cen- 
tres of worship but also became the principal focal points for 
the Sikhs. These temples played a vital role as reception centres 
for the subsequent arrivals. This gteat Sikh institution served 
the many needs of the new immigrants who had come with 
limited resources, most having started the journey from home 
with barely Rs. 200/- of which over half had been spent on 
the train/ship journey, beginning from the nearest railway sta~ 
tion to Bombay, the major port of embarkation to East Africa- 
where they would usually stay for a few days at the accommo- 
dation provided by the shipping agent from whom they purch- 
ased the Bombay to Mombasa ticket—and thence to Mombasa 
At the Sikh Temples they could get news of the whereabouts 
of relatives, fellow-villagers, neighbouring villagers and of 
persons belonging to the same region, of sometimes of the 
same caste. The Sikh temples, perhaps, more importantly, also 
helped in meeting the immediate neads of the new comers — 
accommodation and food, free of cost 


The close co-operation between the eatlier immigrants pan 
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the new immigrants was remarkable in many ways. The earlier 
migrants would take the new ones to stay at their homes and 
do their best to help them to find suitable jobs, though it is true 
that this motive was not always purely altruistic. Quite often, 
they would hive some motive jn trying to find a suitable job 
for the immigrant at the same work place as themselves or at 
times employing him in their own workshop, The motive was 
to exploit the new person ia one way or the other. Many immi- 
grants worked in exchange for free food and lodging during 
their period of apprenticeship which some times extended to a 
period of two years, At times, the mouve would be to try and 
gently persuade the new immigrant to marry their sister-in-law 
or sister or perhaps daughter as the case may be. 

Out of necessity, the new immigrants would take up what- 
ever work they could find. This applied with particular force 
to those who came during the great Economic Depression of 
the 1930s, whea unemployment was high and jobs scarce. 
The majority of the new immigrants began their careers in East 
Aftica as humble workers—carpenters, maso! 


mechanics, 
turners, blacksmiths, sweepers (especially the Hurijans)***, 
general labourers, etc. The few educated ones became clerks 
or pelty government officials. The logic was straightforward — 
to take up whatever work that could be obtained; later on, as 
they gained knowledge of their new environment, they could 
scout around for a job that fetched higher wages. While some 
eventually became partners in family concerns, others (the 
skilled workers) started their own motor repair/engineering 
workshops. Many of them exhibited remarkable upward social 
mobility, often linked closely with economic succeess, 


Those who were in government. | quasi government 
service enjoyed the privilege of regular home-paid leave every 
three years This group made regular home visits. For most of 
the others the return visit to Punjab had to wait until such 
times as they could save sufficiently. The main reason for the 

home visits were : to get marfied; to meet their aged parents and 
relatives, to attend their sister's matriage or to purchase pro- 
perty in India. After a few months they would return or Kenya 
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with their brides or with their families they had previously left 
behind in India, Frequently on ther subsequent outward jour- 
ney from the Punjab they would be persuaded to take along 
with them a younger brother, nephew or a fellow villager to 
Kenya, thus establishing a chain migration. Those who returned 
with their young children, promptly sent them to local English 
schools. It was this local educated immigrant group who like 
their counterparts in Malaysia came to represent the elite and 
cosmopolitan group amongst the Punjab immigrants, During 
school days they struck close friendships with Africans and 
maintained these valuable bridges of racial, religious and 
cultural understandings beyond the vchaol days. 


Over the years, the Sikh immigrants have emerged as a 
wealthy community with over two-thirds owing property in 
Kenya. Those who opened workshops (mctor repair and engi- 
neering) have’ become quite wealthy. The richest amongst them 
are generally the building and civil-engineering contractors, 
saw-millers and the large sugar-cane and wheat growing far- 
mers.Paid workers amongst them come last in tems of wealth. 
Of the 60 immigrants who gave their income, the average 
monthly income came to (Kenya) shillings, 9.000/- or 108 000 
shillings per annum. Taking the average family size as 5, the 
per capita income would come to about 21,000 shillings (/¢. 
approximately U. K, £1,000/- at mid-1982 exchange rate), This 
is very much higher than the national per capita income of the 
country. There are many millionaries amongst them lf is 
ptimarily owing to their economic success that several of them 
have been able to find partners for their children from 
amongst the leading families in Punjab, More often than not, 
the girls from Punjab were much more educated and sophisti- 
cated than their Kenya-born husbands. 

Owirg to their economic success they have however become 
nervous and live in fear — this is particularly true of the multi- 
millionaries amongst them, They live in houses that are virtual 
“fortresses’’ guarded by a team of guard dogs and askariy 
(guards) At the approach of whurv (independence) many 
took up British citizenship and left for the U K, atthe heels 
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of their White Sahibs. The next wave of out-migration foll- 
‘owed the shack-expulsion of Asians from neighbouring Uganda 
under Idi Amin’s regime. A minor wave of migration followed 
the unsuccessful coup of August 1982, during which Asian 
property was looted in Nairobi city, in particular, although the 
Sikhs were only marginally affected by this event, The out 
migration of Sikhs has continued, and today the Sikhs are 
probably less than half of their 1962 total of 21,169 (enumera- 
ted atthe time of the last detailed. Non-African Census of 
1962), Their decline is particularly noticeable in the small towns 
such as Kitale and Nanyuki. In the former there are two Sikh 
temples although there was a resident population of barely a 
dozen Sikh families while in the latter there was one Sikh 
Temple with a resident population of a sole Sikh family, Conse- 
quently, in both areas the temples have no priests Almost half 
their children have settled outside Kenya, especially in the U.K 
This is not unexpected as only a third of the immigarnts were 
citizens of Kenya. As to which of them the outmigrants and 
the immigrants—are innovative and conservative, is not easy 
to tell 
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Burma was a part of British India inthe past. It was 


only as late as 1935 that it was separated from 
India, 


This is certainly so. It is difficult for Kenya-born girls 
to get legal permission to allow them to bring their 
husbands to Kenya for permanent settlement. The 
reverse procedure is not only easy but also widespread 


Op. cit, (see ref. 1) 


In the past it was a common practice for Hindus to 
initiate their eldest son into Sikhism. After accepting 
Sikhism he continued to live with his Hindu parents and 
thus adopt many Hindu practices, one being the rigid 
caste system 


The proportion of Jars in Kenya is probably smaller, 
being about 10 per cent The high fiqure in the sample 
can be explained by the fact that | stayed at the Sri 
Guru Singh Sabha Guruduwara one that has been tradi 
tionally dominated by the Jats. Recenily its management 
was seized by a group of Rumgariahs who had been de- 
nied membership at the Ranigariah 1 Temple Panjabi 
One of the present committee members informed me 
that they had no choice (having been thrown out of 
Panjabi) but to take over the $. G. S$. S. from the 
Jats who were in minority. The legal battle for the 
control of the S. G. S.&. is presently being fought 
cout in the law courts between the former and the 
present committees. 


Several Rumgariaty including Tara Singh Dogra, 
the Chairman of The Sikh (a Journal of The Sikh 


Council of Kenya, 1982) tried to impress me that 
presently Ramgariahs formed 96"), of the Sikhs in Kenya, 
According to Dogra. “The figure has now sed to 
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98°", The facts reveal a different story altogether. In my 
survey | met ® many non-Ravigariahy. There are about 100 
Jat families in Kenya. Then there area dozen khatris/Bedis, 
at leasta dozen Harijan families and several others 
including chhinbas (tailors) and Suniars (goldsmiths). 
If we accept that there are 200 non-Ranigariah families 
in Kenya, and each has an average of 5 members in a 
household, it means that there are 1,000. non- 
Ramgariahs out ofa total Sikh population of a little 
Over 9,000. This means that the non-Ramgariahs form at 
least 10 per cent of the Sikhs 


The other occupatiors of their parents were ; shopkeepers, 
foremen/overseets, contractats, harmonium makers, fitters. 
soldiers, labourers, watchmaker, carriage examiner, her- 
balist, railway chargeman, motor garrage owner, station 
master, technician, coach builder, and work Uperintendent 


The name of this Sikh manager was Narain singh. 
This information given to me by Giani  Bichitar 
Singh at Thika on 26/8/83. The travel agents at Bombay 
would charge small fee of about Rs. 5- for allowing 
these transit passengers to stay at theit place for a 
few days. On the day of embarkation, the agents 
would take them to the ship, a gesture made to gain 
favourable publicity 


The other two went to Dar Es Salaam, the main 
port for Tanzania, At a later date they migrated to 
Kenya, 


One of the donors was a non-Sikhs, Lala Atma Ram. 


The majority of the migrants statted from their village 


for the cutward journey with barely Rs. 200/- a 
considerable sum in these days, 


In many cases, their 
parents borrowed money from friends or relatives for 
their son's passage. In some Cases 1 @ fare was sent 
from Kenya by their relatives. Te ship passage used 
tO cost about Rs. 60)-. In the 1920s, rising to about 
Rs, 100/- in the 1940s Besides, each passenger had 
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fo pay another Rs. 20/--, refundable at Mombasa, 
provided they were not quarantined. The train 
journey from Punjab to Bombay would cost between 
Rs.10/—and Rs.15/—. These fares were for ordinary 
third class travel by train and ship. The majority 
travelled by deck class, providing their own bedding, 


Time and ‘again the immigrant sikhs remarked : “If the 
focal African woman had been fair-skinned, no one would 
have returned home (Punjab) to get married’, (Also 
see chapter |, footnote 26). 


This information was given by some of the persons 
linterviewed, But, the majority of the Sikhs intervie- 
wed stopped travelling by sea in the late 1960s, as 
few ships plied on this route 

He is Mr. Arjan Singh Virdee of Nairobi who migrated 
to Kenya in 1927 


This person is Mr, Charanjit Singh Suri, MB E. 
Derived from the Hindi word dukanvrala, 


Many had become worried after the abortive coup of 
August, 1982 

Goculary,! asked several of them “why do you not want 
taspend your last years in the country of your Queen 
(UK.)? Many frankly said that the climate in U.K. was 
too cold. 


Almost every week or two, a preacher or a team of ragis 
(persons who sing devotional songs) from India would 
land in Kenya, mainly with the idea of collecting money. 
While | was in Nairobi, a team of three sikhs (Bhubras) who 
were fortune-tellers not only read the palms of t 
clients but also d them K.sh. 
500/—to K.sh. 1000/-— 

Source 1981 World Pop: 
ation Reference Bureau, inc. 
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To provide an accurate account, | wrote the account of 
three of these persons in Kenya and went through it with 
them, adding details formerly left out. The lack of time 
forced me to write the account of the remaining two on 
my return to Nigeria 

The word Harijan means the children of God. This word 
was coined by M. K. Gandhi and applied to the untoucha- 
bles, /, ©. people of low castes 


. The per capita income of Kenya in 1981 was US, 38000. 


CHAPTER Ill 


The Sikh immigration to Kenya ? 
An indepth Study IT 


As pointed out earlier no serious study exists regarding 
Sikhs in Kenya. Thus it isnot surprising that little is known 
about their changing occupational structure. This study is 
largely dependant upon the questionnaire survey undertaken by 
the author in mid-1983. The survey covered 100 sikhs born in 
the territories thet formed the old British India, as well as 
another 85 local Kenya-born Sikhs. 


This survey together with oblique references given in 
various books, newspapers ind magazines forms the basis of 
this study. The study traces four distinct phases in the occupa- 
tional dynamics amongst Sik 1s in Kenya. 


(i) The first phase can be linked to the early Sikh immigr- 
ation to Kenya whe1 they came as soldiers/policemen 
(to maintain law ard order) and labourers (to build 
the Uganda Aailway) between the mid-eighteen 
nineties and the first decade of the present century. 


(ii) The second phase can be linked with the immigration | 
of skilled workers who flocked to Kenya especially | 


between the period from 1920 to 1929. 


(iii) The third phase canbe associated with the steady 
socio-economic transformation of the artisan to 
foremen/supervisors, contractors and owners of 
mechanical|Enginecring workshops 

(iv) The final phase is effectively characterised by the 
diversified occupations—both traditional and non 
traditional in nature—in which the Kenyan born Sikhs 


are found 
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These gradual changes in the occupational structure of the 
Kalovinghas (Sikis) wil! become apparent to the reader in the 
following pages. 

Probably the first Sikhs, to step foot in Kenya were either 
policemen or armed soldiers who mote ushered into Kenya by 
the British government fur active service in East Africa, The 
troops in Fast Africa towards the end of the 
19th century tury has been mentioned by 
several writers. For example, Sikh troops were employed in 
October 1897 to quell a mutiny by Sudanese troops in East 
Africa (Hill, 1976, p. 164). Their role in bringing Jaw and order 
in Africa in the early years of colonial rule has been acknow- 
ledgeo by Sir Winston Churchill amongst others (1908, p. 49), 
Even after the pacification of East Africa, the Sikhs formed an 
important element in the police force ‘enya, Their position 
in the police force was often restricted to the lower ranks since 
the higher positions were, as a rule, reserved for the Whites. 
Inthe period between the end of the Second World War and 
independence several Siklis for the first time cama to occupy 
senior positions in the police force. With the implementation 
of fhe progressive Africanisation policy, following whuru in 1963 
many Sikhs took early retirement. Only afew stayedon. At 
present there are only a handful of Sikhs in the police force. 
The highest ranking Sikh Officer, Mr. Sokhi, an assistant 
commissioner, retired in mid-1983. His retirement marks the 
end of an era when Sikhs occupied a crucial role in Kenya's 
security forces 


B las the army and police, the railways provided the 
most imporiant employment avenue for Sikhs going from 
Punjab to Kanya in search of employment. Amongst these 
recruited frem ‘the Hardy iribss of the Punjab’ to work on the 
Uganda Railway between 1895 and 1906, 
many were Sikhs. In the early: days most of them were 


presence of 


start of this 


construction of t 


labour-is, boih skilled and unskilled. After the completion of 
(he tino in 1906, the majority of the unskilled workers returned 
to Punjab but an enterprising minority opted to live in Kenya 
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Of course there were others who continued to work in ihe 
railway. The last group comprised of skilled workers such as 


blacksmiths, electricians, carpenters, guards, a few 
drivers, clerks, ete. 


Their son presence in the railways continued right up to 
the period of Africanisation in the post-independencs era whsn 
many accepted early retirem 
According to Mr Sheffield, Nairobi Railway Museum 
curator the Sikhs mainly worked as Guards, weldars, masons, 
carpenters, ling maintenance crew, blacksmiths and al 


fit and lefi the service. 


uvicians 


in the railw 


maintenance workshops as weil as locomotive 
drivers and stationmasters. Theil experience in the tailway 
workshops as skilled workers. was of immense importance for 
it provided them invaluable experience so as to 
sot up th ops Upon retivemant. Others lefl the 
railway service after a few yeats —once they had masiered a 
particular ttads—and went on to start their ow) business 
ventures, It musi, however, be emphasises that not all Sikhs 
who joined the railway workshops started as novices. In fact, 
alarge proportion of them already possessed certain skil 
prior to their migration from India. This was especially true in 
the case of the ‘Ramgariahs —who have followed these pro} 
sions for generations as members of these ‘caste’, groupings. 


le them to 


own work 


Thus we find that the railways and armed services provided 
the main outlets for service to the early Sikh migrants to Kenya 
and other parts of British East Africa. Butit must be borne in 
mind thet the adventurous Sikhs were also to be found in 
diverse economic pursuits. 


One major difficulty in dealing with the ocsipational 
structure of Sikhs in Kenya is the difficulty in obtaining :cliable 
data. There are however fragmentary accounts in newspaper 
reports, magazines, books, etc, One very valuable source 


*Al\though Sikhism is very much against caste considerations, 
yet the pervasive influence “of the Hindu caste system lias left 
a profound influence on the Punjabi Sikhs 
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of Sikhs in Kenya is provided in a 


pati 
etary of the Sik Union Club, Nairobi, to 
ver of Lands while soliciting the latter's help in 
obtaining a suite { land for the club. This list gives 
the occupation of the 136 members of the club, The exact date 
of the letter is not given bi i: was probably written around 
early 1930s as the foundation stone of the club was laid in 
1933. g twenty-one different professions and is 
reproduced below : 
Details of the Occupations of the 136 members of the Sikh 
Union Ciub in the early 1930s 


fegaiding the oct 
1 by ti 


letter 
the Comm 


Bairister-at-La 


Medical Practitioners 
Merchants 
Contractors 
Cabinet-makers 
Teachers 

Clerks 

Mistrys 
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Shop Assistants 
Traders 
Sub-Overseer 
Electricians 
Carpenters 
Motor Mechanics 
Mechanics 
Plumbers 
Masons 

Tailors 

Engine Driver 


Sign Painter 
Cushion-maker 
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The above list, “itself displays the diversity of the economic 
interests of the Sikh community much more than a generation 
ago”. The article went on to mention that by 1959 the list had 
“widened even further and it has also grown to much higher 
levels” (Narain Singh, 1959, p. 25). From the list it is clear 
that the largest numbers were clerks. This is hardly surprising 
as they represented the English-educated section of the 
community and in all probability formed the real sportmen who 
actively participated in sports andin running the affairs of the 
club. The next category was formed by traders (23), Closely 
related to this category was that of merchants (13). Together 
these two categories equalled the first category. Carpenter 
came next, numbering 13. They were followed by contractors 
and mistrys (smiths) who numbered 6 each. Mechanics, 
electricians and cabinat-makers numbered 4 each. Motor 


mechanics sid teachers came next, each having three members. 
The categaries with 2 members each were police sub-inspectors, 
watchmakers, shop assistants, plumbers, masons, tailors and 
firemen. All other categories —lawyers, doctors. sub-overseers, 
train drivers, and shedmen were represented by a single 
member. 

It is necessary to point out that while the above list does 
provide us with a general picture of the economic pursuits of 
the Sikhs in the 1930s, it does not follows that the proportions 
given in the list are representative of the actual situation as it 
existed at that period. First, it_ must be remembered that the 
above list is limited to only 136 members of the community 
who lived in Nairobi. Secondly, not all the occupational tyres 
were represented by the Sikh Union Club membership list. For 
example, it is a well-known fact that there were about three 
dozen sugar-cane farmers (at Kibos) who were Sikhs but not a 
single farmer is represented on the list. Then, there were a few 
hundred Sikhs who came from the so called lower castes and 
mainly performed menial services in urban centres; not one of 
them is represented as amember of theclub. The reason for 
uchs ommissions are not hard to find. The Sikh farmers were 


Digiti; 


bos area close to lake Vistoria, several 


concentrates mainly in Ki 


hundred miles frou Nairobi. Thus, they did net becom 
members of the Nairobi, Sikh Union Club, The low 


raps unaware of the 


in Nairobi were 


club and themrelues themselves formed a large group so a 10 
have built a Gurhvara of their own in Nairobi in the mid-1930s 

itis no: ble that althou majority of the Sikhs 
in the police f,ce of Kenya during that period were ordinary 


club membe? On 
were members lI 


constables yet not a single ct 
the other hand, two police sub-ins 
must, hewever, be poled out the above list despite its above 
mentioned limitations provides a useful refereqce point while 


discussing the occupational structute of Sikisintie early 
1930s. 

Another source of information regarding their occupational 
‘lata is provided by my own survey conducted from mid-July to 
mid-September, 1933. During the survey | interviewed two gro- 
ups of parsons, tie non-East Afvica born Sikis and the focal- 
born (Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania born) Sikhs living in Kenya 
To the overseas born Sikiis (mostly India-born) the question on 
occupational stiucture traced their working history in Kenya 
from their first job to the time of the interview or retirement, 

Maiden Occupation of Sikh Immigrants in Kenya 


Occupation Per cent 
i 

Carpenters 23 
Mechianics/fitters turers 22 
Electricians 6 
Clerks 6 
Teachers 6 
Army Service 4 
Masons cs 
Transport (excluding railway 

workers) 3 
Labourers 3 
Supervisors 3 


Cushion Makers 


“e 
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Technicians 2 

Blacksmiths 3 

Priests 

Others 12 
100 


The category Of others includes workers in divelse occupa- 
tions : watchmaker, assistant police inspestor, photographer, 
storekeeper, stenographer, linesman, telegraphist, fireman, 
harmonium maker, draftsman and mechanical engineer, 


Tae largest p'a0tion (23%) basama cargaqters upon 
arrival in Kenya. The second largest group (21%) became 
mashavies'{tters tuners Three separate categories —electi- 
cians, clerks and teichers—vied for the third place with 6% 
ned the armed forces upon arrival. This 
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was followed by masons, general labourers, transport workers” 
(excluding railway workers), biacksmiths and supervisors, with 
3 per cent each. Three other categories—cushion-makers, 
technicians and priests—came next with 2 per cent each. The 
remaining 12 per cent occupied such diverse occupations as a 
linesman, a fireman, a telegraphist, (all in the railway depart- 
ment) afiarmonium maker, a draftsman. a stenographer, an 
assistant police inspector, a photographer, a watchmaker, a 
storekeeper and mechanical engineers 


Thus we find that three categories of occupations compris - 
ing carpenters, mechanics (including related activities—fitters 
and turners) and electricians accounted for half the maiden 
occupations found by the new Sikti arrivals in East Africa, Of 
the 100 Sikhs covered by the survey, six-tenths came to East 
Africa in the 1920s and 1930s while another quarter came in 
the 1940s. During this period there were as yet few indigenous 
African skilled workers, As such, the Sikh immigrants who. 
were generally carpenters and blacksmiths by profession found 
it easy to find skilled jobs. It must however be pointed out 
that not all the new arrivals entering these skilled professions 


possess hereditary skill. There were several of them who 
were skilled, and consequently joined as apprentice workers ; 
in many instances they joined firms owned by relatives or other 
fellow Sikhs. Needless to say during the apprenticeship many 
were not paid any salary although they were provided board 
and lodging, It was only after a period of six to twelve months, 
when they had acquired sufficient skill that they were paid 
wages, even then the wages were often very low. The conti- 
nuing exploitation on the part of the employer, in fact drove 
many to seek employment elsewhere where they could earn 
wages commensurate with their newly acquired skills. 

Of tie 12 per cent who became teachers or clerks, a 
majority had come to Kenya as young boys and had their 
secondary sshoaling (Junior/Senior Cambridge) in Kenya. Upon 
successful completion of their secondary education they easily 
found jobs as teachers or clerks. The sole assistant police 
inspector also belonged to this group. On the other hand it 
must be mentioned that some of the Sikh migrants to Kenya 
were matriculates while a few were graduates. For example, 
amongst the migrants covered in the survey, one was recruited 
from India by the Siri Guru Singh Sabha, Nairobi, as a principal 
of Khalsa Boys and Girls Scnool, Nairobi. He was a degree 
holder. Likewise another Sikh migrant was a mechanical 
engineer (a Panjab University graduate from Lahore) who had 
worked as an engineer ina sugar mill prior to this migration 
to Kenya in 1937, to join his father who had gone there two 
decades earlier. After a wait of three months, he joined the 
Rongai Steam Roller Mills as a mechanical engineer, rising to 
the rank of manager in 1948 and retired in 1981. 


Thus we find that by and large, the early nfigrant Sikhs to 
Kenya began life inthe new environment as humble workers, 
mainly as blue collar workers. Gradually they gained experience 
and through hardwork and thrift they were able to build 
savings, The next logical step was to open their own 
business. Many started business as road-side mechanics 
and over the years progressed to having a small motor 


garriages or electrical shops; a few of them expande d thei! 
busingss even further The following section examines, to 
a limited extent, this transformation Instead of minuitely 
tracing all the changes in the occupational structure for the 
400 Sikhs immigrants covered by this survey, it is proposed 
to examine only their occupation at the time of survey or the 
fst occupation prior to their retirement This will enable us 
to get an overall view of the progress made by the Punjabi 


Sikhs since their migration to Kenya. 
Table 3: The last occupation performed by immigrant 


Sikhs in Kenya 


Occupaticn Per cent 
Building Civil Engineering Contractors 16 
Mechanical/Engineering Workshop Owners 10 
Managers) Supervisors/Foremen 11 
Small businessmen/shopkeepers 13 
Motor gartiage owners, partners 8 
Engineers 5 
Saw-millers 3 
Manufacturers 3 
Education officer teacher's 3 
Farmers 3 
Turners/Mechanics 6) 
Carpenters sh 
Caretakers 2 
Hotel keepers 2 
Clarks of work 2 
Assessment/Harbour officials 2 
Labourers oa 
Others* 


*Others included the following :—a quarry-operator, [and- 

* lord, clerk, accountant, petrol station owner, electrician, priest, 
game table operator and an unemployed, 

From table 3 it is evident that the upward occupational 

mobility of the immigrant Sikhs is remarkable. The iargest 

proportion were building or civil engineering contractors with 
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16 per cent. In almost ajl cases they tose from humble 
beginning such as carpenters or masons. Several of them 
statted work in Kenya as daily paid workers earning as low as 
5 shillings a day. They learnt fast. Through hard work and 
simple living they built sufficient savings so as to branch 
out as small contra At times they would take on sub 
contract jobs for the big contractors. Over the years they gained 
sufficient experience and centidence so as totender for bigger 
jobs. In many casesthey consciously encouraged their children 
to work with them. At the time of the survey many of the 
Contractors interviewed were semi-active, with their children 
tunning the affairs; their children however kept the elders 
closely informed of their firms daily progress. The majorjty of 
the contractors were rich, Not only were they able to ‘construct 
mansons for themselves but they also own a large amount of 
machinery including tractors, forties, etc. The dominance of {the 
building industry cf Kenya by the Sikhs isa well-established 
fact. Being in the construction sector, it has helped many of 
these Sikhs to build and own blocks of flats and other 
commercial buildings in the urban areas. 


Thirteen per cent of the Sikhs were small businessmen, 
largely shopkeepers. They were scattered in retailing activi- 
ties such as radio, T.V. sales and repair, hardware, photographic, 
watch|jewellery sales cum repair, furniture, cushion making and 
sales, clothes and graments, spare parts for vehicles, petrol 
station operator, etc. !n some cases their present business 
was related to their previous activities, though there were 
significant departures from this rule in several instances. In the 
first case we consider three examples : (a) A Sikh joined the 
government department as a technician; through his own efforts 
he sat and passed the City and Guild Examination and was 
promoted to a senior technican, Upon tetirement in 1950 he, 
opened his own electrical and radio Sales/repait service. The 
business is presently run by his sons. (b) This person came to 
Kenya al the age of 19. He worked as a salesman in his uncles 
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watch jewellery shop for four years. In 1943, he returned to 
India and joined a college in his hometown, Lahore. Within 
three years he obtained a diploma in radio repairs, and on his 
return to Kenya he promptly opened a radio repair and sales 
shop in Nairobi. (c) Another case involved a Sikh who be- 
came a photographer in the police department. After 20 years 
of service in the police department he joined his father's photo 
Studio in Nairobi, later taking over the business completely. 
In the second case we consider two examples : (a) The first 
is of a person who started work in Nairobi in 1928 as a stone 
cutter, later on becoming a mason, After some time he started 
selling artificial jewelery and stone necklaces in Miu district. 
Later, in Lare, he opened a small shop selling garments and 
cloth. At the time of the interview he was trying to switch 
over to selling hardware. He is one of the few Sikhs who 
hassettled in a rural area, (b) Thenextisof Sikh who 
worked as a blacksmith/turner for a European contractor from 
1929 to 1933. In 1934he changed job several times before 
joining a Si few months he 
Opened his own watch repair snoop in Nairobi, later expanding 
to selling watches and jewellery Thus, we find that these 


4 as a watch repairer. After 


businessmen’shiopkeepers have a varied history. 

Another eleven per cent Sikis had largely risen from being 
varpenters and turners/filters to the rank of managers. super- 
visors and foremen. Afew of these administrative positions 
were taken up by the better educated with working exneience 
in India prior to their migration to Kenya. Likewise the 10 per 
cent who had become owners of mechanical and engineering 
workshops had risen to their present position from the bottom, 
having being mechanics Some of them had done unpaid 
apprentceship in relatives’ firms for a period varying fram one 


to five years. Later they took on regular jobs before going on 
to establish their own motor engineering workshops. A few 
of them had derived their early training in the railway work 


shops where they served as mechanics fitters and blacksmitis, 


Most of the engienering workshops are well-equipped using 
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machinery (lathe) imported from Europe, mainly Germany, the 
U. K. and Itaisly. Some have now started importing lathes from 
Jdpan and India, the non-traditional sources. Most of the 
Sikh engineering firms both in Nairobi and in other towns to 
brisk business, employing a large number of indigenous Afri- 
cans. The capital invested jn most of these firms ranges 
widely from one million shillings, to as much as 10 to 20 
million shillings. This is another sector of the Kenyan econo- 
my where the Sikh presence continues to be remarkably 
strong 


Eight percent of the Sikhs were either partners or owners 
of motor garriages. This is another area where the Sikhs had 
moved in from the time the motor car made its appearance 
in East Africa. The Sikh dominence in this sector has been 
diluted in the post independence period, largely as a result 
of Africans setting up their own motor repair workshops. In 
most cases, the Africans had been trained by Sikh mechanics. 
They had spent several years working in Sikh and other 
Indian owned moioy garriages. In this fashion, the Sikhs have 
been instrumental for training the present generation of Kenya's 
African motor mechanics. 

Four per cent of the Sikhs were engineers. In 3 cases, 
they had joined as junior technicians, passed City and Guild 
Examinations while in service and rose to the rank of engineers 
In one case he joined railway asa draftsman, While in ser- 
vice he studied and got a diploma in building construction and 
drawing. Upon retirement from the railway department he 
worked for four years as a site engineer for a civil engineering 
firm, The other is a contract worker with a Sikh firm. 

There were three saw-millers—from Nairobi, Eldoret and 
Kitale. One of the saw-millers had started work as a clerk 
on a farm before becoming a clerk on a saw-mill owned by a 
Sikh. After a decade of working on the saw-mill Fe left in 
1955 to set up his own saw-mill in 1955. The other person 
werked on a European saw-mill from 1937 to 1970, beginning 
as a mechanic and rising to the position of a foreman, n 1957, 
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he together with his parents started a saw-mill. Upon retire- 
ment in 1970 he took complete charge of the mill he had 
started in 1957. The other person had started service as a 
telegraphist with Uganda Railway in 1922, later rising to the 
rank of a station master. In 1932 while still in service he 
bought 600 acres of forest land and put up asaw-mill. Four 
years jater he was asked to leave the railway when the auth 
orities became aware of his private business. Since then he 
opened achain of saw-mills in the whole of East Africa. In 
1958 he set up the first plywood factory in Uganda, later 
expanding his operations to other parts of East Africa. Althou~ 
gh his saw-mills and plywood factories in Uganda and Tanzania 
have been taken over by the authorities there, be owns 3 
saw-mills/plywood fectories in Kenya in addition to his many 
other business ventures in Kenya and abroad. 


Three others gave their profession as manufacturers 
of three separate products-manufactuiing office furniture, 
precast concrete pipes and cloth/ready made garments. All 
statted with different backgrounds. The office furniture 
manufacturer started his career as a clerk, later becoming an 
assistant accountant, accounts officer, senior supply super- 
intendent, and then a general manager of a mercantile com 
pany. The precast concrete pipe manufacture first became a 
carpenter, later switching on te contract work. The garment 
manufoturer started off as a motor mechanic, then a shopkeeper 
and finally opened a garment making industry together with his 
brother in 1976. 


The teachers seem to have undergone a few ¢ 


upational 
changes. All of them are graduates from Panjcb University 
and began their career as teachers. The oldest of them was 


recruited from India as a principal. Later he left educational 
service for some years before rejoining it in 1945 as an ed- 
ucation officer in the ministry of education and retiring in 1963 
The other two had joined és teechers, one of them is rowa 
headmastar in a private schoc!. The other ceme to Kenya 
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only in 1972 to get married to a Kenya-born Sikh girl and was 
persuaded to take up employment in Kenya as a teacher. 


The three sugor-cane farmers from Kibos have almest 
identical history, They migrated to Kenya as young boys, had 
early education in Kisumu, worked elsewhere for a few year, 
before retursning to take up farming. In all three cases the 
farms had been started by their parents who started as small 
farmers in Kibos. Their farms varied in size from 600 acres 
to 1012 acres. At one time there were about 35 Sikh farmers 
(mostly Jafs) in Kibos, near Kisumu. Many sold their farms 
and migrated largely to U.K. and North America, especially 
Canada in the 1960s and 1970s. At the time of the survey 
there were only 17 sugar-cane farmers leftin and around 
Kibos area, They owned a combined total of over 6000 acres 
and the average size of the holding was 360 acres While the 
largest farm was just a litter over 1°00 acres, the smallest was 
one tenth in size. 


Only three per cent of the Sikhs were enumerated as 
tumers/mechanics, One of them had ‘ted his career as a 
carpenter in the public works department, later becoming a 
mechanic and remained in that profession for the last 41 vears. 
He, however, changed his work place about five time curing 


these four decades, The other two had worked as turn 
throughout. This implies that less than one-tenth of the Sikhs 
who began their cureer in Kenya es mechanics fitters'turners 
did not change their 


ccupation, Similarly three carpenters 
had remained jn their profession unchanged since they started 
working in Kenya. On the other hand, the two caretekers in 
the Sikh Temples had a chequered career. The first started 
as a turner in the railway, then became a plumber, revertir® 
jaa turner, then a mechanic bejore becoming an anager uf 
Makindu Sikh Temple, finally shifting to a Nairobi Sikt; Tempe 
as caretaker. The second commenced his 


areer as a mechanic: 
then he changed jobs as shift foreman, water foreman, district 


water officer and upon retirement in 1975 became the care- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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taker of Ramgariah Sikh Temple Pangani. There were two 
hotel keepers. One began his career as a cushion-maker in 
ahotel before starting his own hotel. The other changed 
several jobs—fitter in railways, furnituia salesman, shopkeeper 
dealing in furniture before starting his own hotel in Mombasa. 


There were two clerks-of-work. Both started as. carpen- 
ters. Later, one became a foreman, then inspector, superinten- 
dent, senior superintendent of works and retired from govern- 
ment service in 1947, finally becoming a clerk-of-wotk ina 
British architect firm in Mombasa. The other too changed 
work from carpenter to carpenter/joiner, building supervisor in 
a private firm/foreman, inspector and clerk-of-wovks imthe 
work department. Upon retirement in 1974, he joined a 
private firm as clerk-of-works. The twa per cent labourers 
worked as labourers from place to place fora greater part of 
their working life in Kenya. The harbour oificial had started 
his career in Kenya asa stenegrapher inthe herbour- and 
through regular promotion reached the rank of a harbour in- 
spector. He was awarded an M.B.E. for his distinguished 
service. The assessment officer started work as a clerk, 
fesigned to resume his studies, later became 2 surveyor in 
Malawi, in the 1930s he was unemployed tor 2 years, joined 
the public we later joined the rent 
control department as assessment offic: Thera were two 
whose profession can be deseribad as fabourers. One started 
work in Kenya in 1924 as a labourer on rafts plying’ on. Lake 
Victoria; Jater he worked as a farm labourer from place to 
place before hiring a farm in 1937. Afrer 12 years the farm 
was taken batk by the owner and this person once mo.e be- 
came a labourer, working from place to pla The. other 
Peison cams to Kenya from Aden (he was with the British) 
aimy there) and worked as a driver for the major part of his 
army life. He opted to take gratuity upon setirament- 
in 1962, With the money he bought a Van. and. became 
a travelling salesman, but lest heavily and has severted to 
his tradititional profession of Scavanging. Both men were 


ks department in 1935, 
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bachelors. Of the ‘others’ their final professions are given 
in the footnote at the end of table 3. In most cases they too 
had chequered caveers, the sole exception being the granthi 
who stuck to the profession he adopted since his arrival in 
Kenya in 1948, although he changed his workplace from 
Nakuru to Thikain 1960. 


Thus we find that a truely remarkable transformation had 
taken place in occupational scructure of the Sikhs since their 
arrival. The Sikhs started their careers in Kenya as ordinary 
workers half of them being concentrated in three categories- 
carpenters, mechanics/fitters|turners, and electricians. 


Theit last major occupations were quite different, Half 
of them were concentrated in four occupational types-buil- 
ding/civil engineering contractors mechanical engineering 
workshop owners, Small bnsinessmen/shopkeepers and manag- 
ers’supervisors/foremen (see table 2 and 3). Likewise, there 
existed profound changes in the remaining occupational 
categories. This is a change that has helped them to rapidly 
achieve upward social mobility within a generation, in most 
cases, a unique achievement, especially when compared with 
other Asian communities in East Africa, Itmight be argued 
that the Gujratis (popularly known as Kutchis since they 
originate from the Kutch tegion in western India) also occupy 
a high rung of the socio-economic ladder; but it must be 


remembered that a large proportion started. their careers as 
middlemen/businessmen. 


The previous sections have given an overall picture of 
the jobs performed by Sikh immigrants to Kenya at the comm- 
Sncement and towards the end (at the time of the survey, 
1983) of their career. In addition, the occupations of the 136 
members of the Sikh Union Club (Nairobi) in 1936 also provide 
Us a picture of the economic pursuits performed by them 
almost 50 years ago. This study would however remain in- 


adequate if it did not examine the Occupations of the local 
born Sikhs, 


This section is based on the data collected by et! 
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during my research trip to Kenyain 1983. A total of 85 per- 
sons from all the towns with Sikh temples (with the exception 
of Makindu and Nanyuki) were covered. Of there, about 55 
per cent respondents came from Nairobi. This was delebrately 
done as Nairobi city presently contains about two-thirds of 
the Sikh population of Kenya. 


Table 4. 
Occupation Structure of Local-Born Sikhs, 1983 


Occupation Per Cent 

1, Building/civil engineering contractors 15 

2. Mechanics iW 

3. Businessmen 10 

4. Supervisors|Managers Zz 

5, Mechanical/Engineering workshops 

owners/partners 5 

6. Transports a 

7. Teachers 3 

8. Farmers 3 

9. Electrical contractors 2 

10. Plumbing Firm owners 2 
11. Manufacturers 2 
12. Aircraft engineer/Operator 2 
13. Bar/Restaurant owners/partners z 
14, Company directors 2 
15. Students 4 


16. Others* 12 


* Others include the following : carpenter, turner, quarry op- 
erator, architect, advocate, doctor, auditor, clerk, company 
secretary, train driver, foreman and a harvast contractor. 


The largest proportion, 18 per cent, were building/civil 
engineering cantractors, Almost threa-quarters of them had 
actually joined firms thet were started by their parents or 
brothers and were now owners oy partners®, The remaining 
quarter had established the firms themselves and wers running 
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the-firms with the help of their children, Forexample, it. is 
quitecommon to find a Sikh contractor divide up: the.construc- 
tion firm’s work amongst his sons. A man with three: sons 
may ask the eldest tolook after the accounts, correspondence 
and financial section while the second looks after thestores 
and vehicle maintenance. The third may be incharge of the 
labour force at the construction sites. The contractor himself 
may move about not only scouting for fresh contracts as well 
as keep an eye on the work in progress. In most cases the 
construction companies are managed by familyymembers altho- 
ugh in a few cases where the company is really large, they may 
employ clerks, accounts and engineers. In all cases, the bulk 
of the labour force comprises of indigenous Africans. While 
the clerks, mechanics, drivers and a few «skilled. workers» are 
employed on a permanent basis, the bulk of the. unskilled labour 
force is made up by casual workers, 


Thirteen por cent described their occupationsias mechanics. 
Two-thirds of them were actually working in family-owned 
motor-repair workshops. Usually they were not paid any 
Wages but the family provided all their necessary wants. The 
majority of them were below the age of 30. As they grow 
older, either they become ful} Partners inthe family venture 
or are helped by the family to set up independent workshops 
elsewhere, The other one-third were paid workers in other 
firms some of whose owners included non-Sikhs, e. g. Isreali, 
British and Pakistanis, Twelve per cent gave their profession 
aS businessmen. They were dispersed in various trades ranging 
from photographers; motor-spare part dealers, printing press, 
motor vehicles sales, cn usement mrechine Operator, etc. A few 
of them inherited family business while the majority set up the 
business through personal efforts, Eight per cent said they 
were either supervisors or managers, They includeda bank 
manager, insurance executive, publicity manager, budget 
manager, sa etc. About 5 per cent were mechanical! 


Toey became owners Upon the demise of their parents. 
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engineering workshop owners/pariners. Of the 5, three were 
owners while two were partners in family concems, Another 
10,5 per cent were found in equal numbers as transporters, 
teachers and farmers. Of the three transport companies, one 
was'started as early as 1902 by the owners grand uncle. After 
working/'for'three years in the railways his grand uncle started’ 
@ bullock-cart transport service in Mombasa. With the advent 
offorries, he switched over to lorry transport business and 
moved his'nead office-to Nairobi. Since the old man had no 
issue he passed’ on the fitm to his nephew, the present owner's 
father. Since his father’s death in 1957, Paui* has been 
running the. firm. His trucks ply between Tanzania, Uganda 
and Kenya. Of the three teachers, one has remained a teacher 
forthe fast 22 years, while two other started as teachers but 
leftiservice to.open their own schools one in Nairobi and the 
otherst Nakuru. The three farmers belonged to different 
age groups being born in 1908, 1930 and 1957. All were 
sugar-cane farmers. In the c of the first two the farms 
were established largely by their failers. In the last case, 
the farm was first established by his grandfather and {ater by 
his father.* In all three cases the farms wre purchased at 
different times. For example, in one of the above cases they 
used'to-hire farm land for farming upto 1945 when they 
purchased 100 acres, adding 50 acres in 1952, 200 acres in 
1955, another 200 acres in 1964 and 50 acres in 1970, thus 
making it a 600 acres farm. The sizeof the other two farms 
were 150 acres and 1,012 acres. The smallest of the three 
farmers has hired a 2,700 acre farm in Nandi Hill area, close to 
Kibos. All three farmers were living in Kibos. 


Fourteen per cent were equaily distributed in the following 
occupations—electsrical contractors, plumbing {itm owners, 
manufacturers, aif-craft engineer/operator, bar/restaurant own- 
rs and company directors. Both the electrical. contractors 

had set up the firms themselves while the plumbing contractors 
had inherited family concerns. One manufacturer was a part- 
“His nickname, 
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ner in the family’s furniture manufacturing firm while the other 
person had sat up his own cement block manufacturing firm. Of 
the two found in the aircraft industry, one was a private opera- 
tor running an air craft charter service while the other 
was an aircraft maintenance engineer. The two bar/restaurant 
owners/ pariners were jocated close to maj r Sikh temples in 
Mombasa und Nairobi. One had established by himself while 
the other was an active partner with his father. Two were 
company directors. One owned several companies while the 
other was the director of one of his father's several companies. 


Amongst the ‘others’ the advocate, doctor, and auditor 
had established their own firms/clinics. The carpenter, turner, 
architect and company secretary worked for private firms. 
Amongst them, the company secretary was a trained lawyer 
and worked as legal adviser to Kenya Airways before rising to 
the position of company secretary to the national carrier. 
‘The clerk and the train driver had retired from service while the 
harvest contractor want from farm to farm harvesting wheat for 
the Highland farmers.* 


Despite the paucity of census data concerning the 
cecupational structure of Sikhs in Kenya, this study 
has succeeded albait in a limited manner, not only in revealing 
the occupational structure but also in highlighting the dynamic 
agpecta of it, Several conclusions emerge. First, the pioneer 
Sikh migrants to East Africa came as soldiers and policeman 
to help maintain law and order. As a rule, they comprised the 
peasants (Jats) who have traditionally formed the backbone 
‘of the British army units in India. Once the pacification of these 
territories had been achieved, the British started a comprehen- 
sive economic development plan beginning with the construc- 
tion of the Uganda Railway. The second wave of Sikh migrants 
formed part of the railway construction force as the bulk of the 
coolies recruited for this arduous work came from the hardy 
tribes of ths Punjab, of whom the majority were Muslim Punja- 


——EE——— 
“Besides he also owned a farm. 
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bis. It was during this phase that Sikh artisans, formed the 
major part of the immigrants, They were largely brought on 
3 year contracts after which they were free to return orto stay 
on for a further period. Many of them returned to Punjab upon 
the completion of the railway line in 1906. Some Opted to stay 
on as skilled workers were still in demand to run and maintain 
the railway system. Besides, the building of major administra- 
tive centres (especially the main government « ffices) required 
skilled artisans, In response to this demand, their numbers 
began to increase steadily from 1920 onwards, almost trebling 
during the decade 1921-31, Their migration slowed down 
during the 1930s owning to the world economic depression. 
The major occupations done by the new arrivals were generally 
of humble nature, being carpenters, masons, mechanics) 
fitters/turners and blacksmiths. In fact, many of them started as 
apprentices in these professions and learnt the job in Kenya, 
Amongst the new comers was a sprinkling of teachers and 
clerks. 


Although they started at the lower rung of the socio- 
economic ladder, they exhibited a most remarkable tendency 
to improve their position. While many rose from being tumers/ 
fitters to the rank of foremen towards the latter part of their 
Careers, others, especially the more adventurous, resigned 
from government/quasi-government departments to start their 
Own motor repait/engineering/furniture making workshops, 
Some became _ building/ engineering contractors. Still 
others ventured into saw-milling/manufacturing. 


Their children, the Kenya born Sikhs have not only joined 
or even successfully taken over and expanded family owned 
Concerns but have also displayed a proclivity to diversify into 
non-traditional occupations such as lawyers, engineers, sir-craft 
Operators, company directors/company secretaries, ete. This has 
been largely possible through better and higher education 
obtained either locally or from the U.K. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Present-day Sikh Religious 
Situation in Kenya 


Sikhs who migrated to Kenya during the late 19th cen- 
jury andthe early 20th century were by and large devout 
Sikhs, [nfact, the first thing that they did upon reaching 
Kenya was'to set up Sikh temples. Thus, temples sprang up 
whereverSikhs congregated in modest numbers. It needed 
no more than a dozen families to be found in a town in East 
Aftica to spur them to construct a Sikh temple, a symbol. of 
their devotion to their religion. Having built a temple, they 
would employ a shi (preacher) from India. The temple 
served as a focal point in the lives of the Sikhs. They would 
Gather at the tempis not only to pray but also to exchange 
news» Those with young children would send their children 
to thetemple to be taught the Gurmukhi script, the medium 
in which the Sikh scriptures are written 


They would all congregate at the temple on Sundays and 
spend-a good part of the morning, singing hymns, the reciting 
of the holy granth {the ddi Grenth) and perhaps a lecture on 
some aspect of the Sikh religion, delivered by the priest or 
iting preacher from the Punjab. 


On other days some of the Sikh families, especially 
thoseistaying near the Sikh temple, wouldgo tothe temple 
to\listen to: thevevening prayer, the ‘Rehras’, followed by the 
closing ceremony, matked by the closing, of the holy book 
andsaying it to rest for the night. On important religious 
occasions—to mark the birth of the founder. of the Sikh religion, 
Nanak,-onBaisakhi the Day.of the creation of the Khalsa by 
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the tenth master, Gobind Singh, etc.—they would gather in 
strength at the temple and listen to the non-stop recitation 
of the holy scripture for 48 hours. All this time, food (/angar) 
would be cooked and served in the temple. 


In the early days, the vast majority of the immigrant Sikhs 
were generally strict in observing the rules of their religion. 
Most-of them maintained the five ‘K’ (i.e. Kesh—jong hair, 
Kirpan’ sword, Karah—steel bangle, Kange—comb, and 
Kachera—breeches) and were ‘amritdhari’ Sikhs, i. e. those 
who lived strictly according to the rules prescribed by the 
tenth Sikh Guru.) 


With the passage of time the Sikhs began to loose their re- 
ligious fervour. The decline set in following the end of Second 
World War. Several factors were responsible for the laxities. 
The local-born Sikhs slowly began to out number their Punjab- 
born ancestors, They were brought up in a cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere of English medium schools, Many of them did not get the 
opportunity to learn the Gurmukhi script and were thus unable 
to read their religious scriptures. As such, they could hardly 
find chemselves equipped to discover the Sikh religious thought 
& practice for themselves. The influence of Westernization 
(synonymous with modernization) also contributed towards 
their apathy for religion, They (the local born) would prefer to 
spend their evening playing games or watching a western movie 
rather than join prayers in the gurudwaras. The pancity of 
good.granthi (Sikh priests) also contributed to their diminishing 
interest in religion, Most of the preachers who presented 
themselves in East Africa came/via South Asia. Their motive 
was to earn money and as such they lacked the zeal and enthu- 
siasm of a devout who could impress the younger generation. 
However, the granthis have their tales to tell. 


During my’ research regarding Sikhs in Kenya | interviewed 
four granthis from Nairobi, Nakuru, Kisumu and. Eldoret. They 
formed about one-fourth-of the granthis on regular employment 
with Sikh temples in Kenya. Several gurudwaras, especalliy 
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those located in towns with meagre Sikh population have no 
granthis, The gurudiaras at Kitale, Nanyuki, Nyeri, Meru and 
Kericho fall in this category, Besides, at Jeast one Sikh temple 
in Nairobi did not have a paid granrhi. The qualifications of 
the granthis varied enormously, A few had been trained at 
the Shahid Sikh Missionary college at Amritsar. There were 
others who could only be described as literates in Gurmukhi, 
They opted to serve as graurhis only efter retirement from ser- 
vice elsewhere; ¢. ¢ The granthi at gurudwara is an ex-service- 
men and he claims to be a specialist in repairing indian Army 
battle tanks 


The granthis are generally poorly paid. The average 
salary of a granthiis about Sh. 2750/-per month. Of course 
they enjoy the facility of a free living quarters (usually com- 
prising of one or two bedroom sets with a kitchen and toilet). 
Passage from Punjab to Kenya was usually paid once every 
two or four years for the granihi and his wife. 


All the four Sikh granthis opinioned betore this scholar 
that a vast majority of the Sikhs in Kenya were not living up 
to the teachings of the Sikh religion, The majority of them 
were ‘malecas’ Sikhs who had strayed in one direction or the 
other. The proportion of the amyitdhari Sikhs is stated to be 
fess than one per cent. The grimhiy painfully accept that 70 
per cent of the Sikhs trimmed beards or even had shaved off 
their long hair. However, the number of those who had said 
good-bye to wearing turban as small. The Sikh ladies above 
40 usually dye their hair.* The granthis jamented that the 
participants of the congregations did not with devotion or faith 
of a believer. 


To keap Sikhism alive in Kenya, the granthis suggested ex- 
tensive & free preaching. They insist that the process had to 
begin from the family itself which owes something to the faith. 
The Sikh parents have to acquaint their children with the rich 
heritage of the Gurus. 


ae 
* Dyeing of hair is not permitted by the Sikh Code of Conduct. 
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The priests suggest urgent measures along the following 
fines * 


1. Parents should devote more time for their children. 


2. Parents should send their children to Sikh temple in 
order to study Panjabi Language (/. e. Gurmukhi script). 


3. Sikh children should be taught Sikh history. It is 
only when they know about the lives of the Sikh Gurus and the 
valiant deeds of Sikh heroes and the sacrifices of Sikh men and 
women in defence of their religion, will they come to admire 
their religion and be proud of their heritage. 


While the above points are well-made, it is necessary 10 
take into account certain realities and make adjustments 
accordingly. The majority of the Sikh children in Kenya do 
not know Gurmukhi, and an appreciable proportion cannot 
understand spoken Punjabi-properly. Therefore, it is absolutely 
essential to get the most important Sikh prayers in romanscript. 
More importantly, the meanings of the same should be given 
below each line in simple English. It is only when young Sikhs 
can understand the meaning of the Sikh prayers that they 
will come to appreciate the Sikh scriptures. At the same 
time it is also pertinent to recruit such granthis who are con- 
versant with both the Punjabi and English languages. Since 
most of the local born Kenyan Sikhs are fluent in English, 
they willbe in a better position to understand sermons in 
English. There should be no objection to this approach so 
long as the translation is faithful. In this respect, the efforts 
of the Nairobi Sikh Women’s Association are commendable 
who have brought out a roman version of the morning prayer 
the Japji, Perhaps, they ought to get more of the Sikhs 
prayers (specially Rehras) printed in roman script. 


Up to the present time, no attempt has been made by 
Sikhs in Kenya to attract converts form amongst, the native 
African population. It might be pertinent to ask why no 


attempts were made to carry the Sikh faith to the Africans ? 
Before enswering this question it is essential to understand 
that the Sikhreliaion has largely remained confined to the 
Punjab, The Sikhs foundin South Asia, ovtside Punjab are 
more often than not Punjabi Sikh emigrants, The'same. is 
largely of Sikhs found Jiving in other parts: of ‘the world. 
Thus, the outstanding fact to emerge is that virtually all Sikhs 
are Punjabis; however, not all Punjabis are Sik} 


his. 


The Sikh religion is a major religion and has a universal 
mes: But, the fact that an overwhelming majority (about 
99 per ceni) of its adheranis are ethnic Punjabis, has unfor- 
tunately tended to create a false notion amongst the less 
informed Sikhs that non-Punjabis cannot become Sikhs; this 
point was made repeatedly by many Punjab-born Sikhs.now 
settled in Kenya, There is little doubt. tha many of the 
Indian-born Sikhs had been greatly influenced by their close 
contacts with the @ conscious Hindus who believe. that 
to be a Hindu one must be born in a Hindu family. 


With the acquisition of wealth many Sikks. in Kenya 
have acqu few tastes and habits. The Sikh religion 
while not objecting to changes in life style, maintains orthods 
oxity as far as the basic principles are concerned. These 
include the obseivence of the five "Kas well as-the-abstaince 
of theuse of alcohol and tobacco. Over two-thirds of | the 
Kenyan male Sikhs cut theit hair in one formor the other: 


Drinking is rather common amongst Kenyan male Sikhs. 
A large number of women too drink. Two Sikh ladies infor- 
med me that at least 25% of the Sikh females drink, none 
of them would drink in public?. The vice of smoking is still 
far away from the sikhs. Inter-caste marriages do take-place 
a fact admitted by some of the persons | interviewed. Most of 
the adult males contract sexual intimacy with Africen women. 
This-was to be expected in view of ‘the fact that-sex-ratios 
were rather imbalanced during tho-early. decades: of this :cen- 
tury. Most of them however terminate these. rel tionships: 
once their wives join them’. 
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It has been an article of faith amongst Sikhs to help not 
only other Sikhs but also non-Sikhs in the hour of need. In 
fact, Sikhs are enjoined upon to part with one-tenth of their 
eaming for charitable purposes, Few Sikhs in Kenya abide 
by this principle. Some of the Kenyan Sikh businessmen 
have been accused of exploiting Sikh workmen recruited from 
India. The charge was made by several of the Sikh work 
Permit holders. They were frequently paid less than the 
wages agreed upon, Besides some bitterly complained of 


being compelled to work over time as on holidays without 
extra wages. 


Ofiate many Sikh youths from Punjab have been lured 
byilndian travel agents with promises of getting them employ- 
ment.in North America or Western Europe. The travel agents 
bring,them to Kenya. On a arrival, the group is usually 
taken to one. of tha Sikh temples in Nairobi. The agent. then 
collects their tickets on the pretext of getting their onward 
booking and frequently disappears leaving these youths. help- 
jess. Most of them come from rural areas and kiow little 
English. “Such peopje frequently {ook to the local: Sikhtemple 
committee for sip, Many of the stranded Sikhs have been 
helped either by the Sikh temple committees or by individuals 


The Sikh religion is only 500 years old, The transforma- 
tion of the Sikhs into the Kfalsa by the tenth and last Master, 
Guru Gobind Singh, occurred less than 300 years ago. The 
Sikhs today number zbout 15 million and form barely 2 per 
cent of India's polyglot population. A little over 1 million 
Sikhs have emigrated from South Asia to setile in other 
parts of the World. The largest numbers of overseas Sikhs 
are to be found in the U.K. (about 400,000), the U.S. (250,000) 
and Canada. About 60,000 are found in Malaysia and 
Singapore, In East Africa they probably numbered about 
50,000 in the early 1960s, but since then their numbers have 
declined steadily due to emigration, and today they probably 
humberno mare than 29,009, of whom, half are to be found 
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inKenya. The rest are to be found scattered in small numbers 
in various countries. 


Sikhs outside Punjab, especially those now found living 
outside South Asia, have done little to preach the gospel of, 
Nanak among the natives of the land of their adoption. The 
message of Nanak must not remain confined to ethnic 
Punjabis. The universal character of the teachings has to be 
brought in focus to attract new adherants to this young reli- 
gion. The Sikh concept of the unity of God and absolute 
equality, if presented in proper perspective can catch the 
imagination of all those who still remain in search of relevance 
of religion in the modern civilization. While the basic doctri- 
nes and the symbols 5 ks are non-negotiable, other cultural 
& ethnic factors can get adjusted according to local conditions. 
The language barrier has to be broken by making available the 
translations the Sikh scriptures into other languages so as to 
enable the seekers to conduct service in their own language. 
That is the only way by which the Sikh religion can break out 
its present Punjab nexus. There should be no reason why the 
non-Punjabis should not form a majority of the Sikhs in time 
tocome. To this end complete integration of overseas of 
Indian Punjabi origin with those of the new entrants from 
amongst the indegenous people is most essential. 


REFERENCES, 


1, Infact, some of the young Sikh boys complained to 
me that their parents were so engrossed in their work 
that they hardly had time to sit down and talk to their 
children, 


2, One woman was the wife of a Sikh priest and had 
lived in Nairobi for well over a dozen years. The 


other lady was actively engaged in Sikh missionary 
work. 


Several local-born Sikhs said that they had African 
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girl friends. Only two of them (interviewed by me) 
had actually married African women. 


Extract from a letter written tothe chairmen, East 
African Ramgarhia Board, Nairobi, by Mr. Anoop Singh 
of Nyeri, dated 11/8/1982. Mr. A. Singh kindly made 
a copy of it available tome. Copies of this letter 
were circulated to all gurudwaras, Kenya. 


CHAPTER V 
Retrospect and Prospect 


The Sikhs have played a crucial role in the economic 
development of Kenya, Beginning with the armed forces 
and railway services in East Africa, the Sikhs slowly moved 
away to other fields. Some took to trading in hides with 
the Masais and lived very much the same sort of adventurous 
lives like their clients. Others started small backyard foun- 
dries and came to be popularly known as ‘fundies’. Masons 
carpenters and blacksmiths were losely termed as ‘fundies’ 
in East Africa. They emerged as one of the most successful 
businessmen in East Africa, a fact admitted by indigenous 
Africans and European settlers alike. The Ramgarhia commu- 
nities concentration in these skilled occupations can be 
explained by the inherent skills that they carried with them from 
India. In other cases, skills were acquired in East Africa, espe- 
cially by those working in railway workshops. These skilled 
workers played a crucial role in the economic development 
of East Africa. They dominated the building industry in the 
past and cotinue to do so. Sikhs inthe construction industry 
have been responsible for building numerous magnificent 
buildings’ some of which have been considered as architectural 
monuments in East Africa. An even greater contribution made 
by the Sikh contractors was that they helped to train the 
Present generation of indigenous African ‘fundies’ and con- 
tractors. 


Likewise, upon retirement from the railways, many 
Sikhs started motor-repair workshops, Several mechanics 
progressed to become car dealers. Sikh electrical contractors 
in East Africa too acquired their basic skills in the Uganda 
Railway workshops. Some branched into radio sales and 
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tepair activities as well as acting as agents for the manufac- 
turers, 


Following Uhuru, a majority of the posts in government 
service held by Asians (including Sikhs) were Africanized, 
Today only a small number of Sikhs are tound in government 
service. 


The early immigrants to East Africa often occupied the 
lower and middle level jobs; their children, however, have 
shown remarkable upward social mobility, This uplift was 
made possible through the medium of higher education. A 
significant number of Kenya-born Sikhs went to English 
medium schools and managed to acquire education up to the 
Senior Cambridge and Higher School Certificate tevel. Some 
proceeded to the United Kingdom to get tertiary education 
and upon return became professionals such as doctors, engi- 
neers, architects, surveyors, etc 


Some of the early Sikh settlers took to farming. Almost 
all of them were Jar Sikhs, agriculturists by profession. Most 
of them settled in western Kenya in Nyanza province near 
Kibos and Eldoret. The mest common crop grown by them 
in Kibos, over the decades has been sugar-eane, {nthe High 
fand—a few Sikhs bought farms from departing whites in the 
1960s—they grow wheat. 


Following Uhuru (independence) in 1960, many Asians 
including Sikhs, especially British passport holders migrated 
tothe United Kingdom. Events in seighbouring Uganda in 
the early 1970s alsoscared many and consequently a major 
exodus took place. Since then emigration has continued. 
Presently, there is hardly a Sikh family in Keaye which does 
not have some family members living in Great Britain or-North 
America. The outflow has been considerable and its impact 
is most profoundly felt in small tow For -example, in 
Nanyuki, a town with a Sikh temple, now has only a single 
Sikh family. Likewise, Kitale, a town with twe Sikh -temptes, 
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has barely a dozen Sikh families. Nonetheless, significant. 
numbers of Sikhs remain in Nairobi Nakuru, Kisumu and 
Mombasa. The majority of them are engaged in private 
enterprise, especially owning engineering workshops, motor 
gartages and as contractors. Others can be ssen operating 
saw-mills and furniture factories. A small proportion are 
engaged in professions. Consequently they are concentrated 
in urban areas, Only in Kibos area andtoa lesser extent 
around Eldoret and Nakuru can one find several Sikh families 
living in rural areas. They are largely engaged in commercial 
farming, particularly sugar-cane and wheat farming 


A majority of the Sikhs presently living in Kenya are 
local citizens. Still, a sizable minority are foreign citizens, 
mainly British passport holders. To secure their future in Kenya 
they must make greater efforts at integrating with locals. 
This is particularly essential in the field of economic activity. 
They ought to modify their business patterns; from being 
largely family firms they should go into partnerships with 
indigeneous Africans. Alternatively they ought to become 
public concerns byissuing shares on the stock exchange. 
These measures willgo along way in assuring the majority 
community (indigenous Kenyan) that the stay of the Kalasing- 
“has is mutually beneficial. Such an approach will be very 
much to the advantage to the Sikhs of Kenya. Besides, as an 
economically privileged community, the Sikhs should make 
concerted efforts at providing help to the disadvantaged rural 
Mmajotity by setting up community projects (e.g. schools, clinics 
and community halls, etc.) 


The Asian community of Kenya (Sikhs included) ought 
10 appreciate that radical changes have occurred since the 
attainment of Uhuru (independence). During the old order- 
synonymous with colonial era—the Whites and Africans 
occupied the highest and lowest socio-political positions, with 
the Asians comfortably placed in the middle. In the wake of 
Uhura the old order changed, giving place to the new. The 
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Africans (at least the elite) emerged to the forefront, followed 
by the Whites, and Asians at the bottom. The Asians (includ- 
ing the Sikhs) must accept the altered situation in good faith 
and make adjustments accordingly, that is, if they want to 
Continue to live in East Africa. Some have adjusted, some 
have not. The latter category should eithar leave or make 
necessary adjustments. 


The Asians have economic power, but lack political 
power altogether, They are not only small in numbers but are 
also divided on the basis of ethnic/religious/linguistic/caste 
considerations. in the case of the Sikhs the divide is on the 
basis of Ramgariah and non-Ramgariah. Even amongst the 
dominant group (the Ramgariahs) there exists a more subtle 
differentiation ona regional basis—Ramgariahs from Majha, 
Doaba and Malwa. Consequently, the Kanyan Sikhs have 
fever been able to have a common leader. Of late, Mr T.S. 
Nandra, has been trying to project himself as a leader of the 
Sikh community in Kenya, inability to throw up a common 
leader hasbeen a point of weakness for the Sikhs which 
resulted in their inabilities to protect their interests vis-a-vis 
other ethnic/linguistic/religious groups. 


In few other parts of the world do the Sikhs enjoy such 
comfortable living style as they do in Kenya—a land of such 
pleasant climate, flora and fauna. The average Sikh in Kenya 
has a higher social status as well as higher standard of living 
than many of his counterparts who have left Kenya to resettle 
in the West, 
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